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Dr. Ray Palmer brings to us this week, out of his 
experiences as a pastor, and out of the fullness of his 
loving heart, helpful words for the benefit of doubt- 
ing and struggling young disciples. 


Rabbi Gersoni has another article for our readers, 
in which he throws light—out of his rabbinical and 
talmudical studies—on the origin of the synagogue, 
and on its obligatory services. Mr. Sanford reminds 
us of the duty of lesson-study at home, when study 
is in order ; and Hope Ledyard wants it understood 
that study is not always in order. 


There is nothing more startling to the givers—or 
to the non-givers—in church or Sunday-school, than 
a comparison of the receipts, into the Lord’s treasury, 
as they cre, with the receipts as they ought to be. 
And an examination into the average percentage 
given into that treasury, in any church or Sunday- 
school, is pretty sure to be humiliating. The Rev. 
Mr. Stall has some lessons for us on this subject, in 
his article on System in Sunday-school Giving. 





If you shake up a basket of fruit or of gravel, the 
smaller portions will go toward the bottom ; the lar- 
ger will come toward the top. This is the order of 
nature. There is no way of evading it. And the 
same order prevails in the basket of human life. 
The world’s shaking will send the smaller charac- 
ters downward, and bring the larger ones toward the 





top. The larger characters are not to blame for this. 
‘the smaller ones have no right to complain of it. It 
is the shaking that does the business. 


Among the many revived stories about Daniel 
Webster, in this centenary of his birth, is one which 
iells of his effort to retain a small appropriation item 
in a bill for the improvement of rivers and harbors 
because of the interest felt in it by his personal friend, 
the Hon. John Wentworth of the Northwest. Mr. 
Webster had known nothing of the matter until his 
entering the Senate Chamber, just at the critical 
moment of the appropriation, when Senator Dix of 
New York had urged its striking out, as recommended 
by a committee of conference. Finding that Mr. 
Wentworth felt deeply on the subject, and thinking 
that the appropriation was a needed one, Mr. Web- 
ster went directly to his seat, and made a telling and 
convincing speech in its favor. It was said after- 
ward, by one of Mr. Webster’s colleagues, that this 
was the greatest speech ever made over so small a 
matter ; but it was enough for Mr. Webster that the 
matter was of interest to one whom he loved; that 
was a sufficient reason why he should do his utmost 
in the matter—if nothing less than his utmost 
would meet the need. Is there not a suggestion 
in this of a truth concerning our loving Saviour’s 
standard of interest in all that interests his loved 
ones? To an outsider the want may seem a very 
small matter for the Lord of all to concern him- 
self about ; but to the disciple of Jesus it is of deep 
concern, and that is reason enough why Jesus should 
do his utmost—if his utmost were needed—to secure 
the blessing for his loved and loving disciple. 


It is very hard for the men who are wedded to the 
belief that the old times were better than these to 
admit the possibility of their error. They are so sure 
that they are right, and that the times are wrong, 
that a favorite mode of argument with them is to ask 
sweeping questions which they seem to think will 
take a man’s breath away before he can answer them 
in the affirmative. A well-known clergyman of New 
England has been roused by some statements on this 
subject recently given in The Sunday School Times 
and copied into other journals; and he plies the 
Hartford Courant with questions about the historical 
facts and inferences involved. He asks if the claim 
is really put forward that the world has made steady 
progress from the beginning. He says—and rightly 
in the sense in which he evidently means it—“ that 
the true test of progress in any country or age is its 
attitude toward the Christian religion, and the power 
which this has in moulding the natural character.” 
Then he asks a series of questions about New Eng- 
land, “in respect to its reception of Christianity ”— 
questions which he probably thinks can be answered 
only in the negative. “Do men hold more strongly 
than they did two centuries ago to the inspiration of 
the Bible, and the great mysteries of the Christian 
faith? Do they give higher honor to the Lord’s 
Day? Do they set a greater value upon the Christian 
ministry and sacraments? Are the marriage ties 
held more sacred? Is divorce less frequent? Does 
a higher standard of integrity prevail? Are the 
materialistic tendencies of our times weaker? Is the 
| spirit of obedience to parents stronger?” Now, for 
| our part, we do not claim that the world has made 








steady progress from the beginning ; but we do claim 
that it has been while the world was at the higher, 
rather than while it was at the lower, levels of attain- 
ment, that the croaking over the good old days 
of the past was most prominent. We do claim, also, 
that the facts of history will show that no golden day 
of the past—not excluding the apostolic age of early 
Christianity—has equaled the present day in the very 
lines which this good man brings up for comparison. It 
is hardly fair to make a comparison of New England 
of now with New England of two centuries ago; for 
that region was then largely populated with religious 
refugees and their children—a better set of people 
than the average population of any country. But it 
is fair to compare New England of now with New 
England of a century ago; and in that comparison 
we claim that New England has made progress at 
every point suggested by the pungent questions above 
noted, with the solitary exception of the frequency 
of divorces. The marriage tie is now far oftener 
broken than formerly by a civil process; but it was 
not so well observed in letter and in spirit a century 
ago.as now. And we go farther in saying that, at 
every point thus indicated, the United States as a 
whole is now in advance of the standard in New Eng- 
land acentury ago. The facts of history will bear us 
out in this declaration. Dr. Dorchester’s compilations 
of figures on the “facts of religious progress” are 
sufficient to start any fair-minded student on a track 
of inquiry which will be overwhelmingly convincing 
in this line. It is not that the present day is what it 
should be; but it is that the day of a century ago 
was far behind this, in positivencss of Christian faith, 
in love of God’s word and day and house and min- 
istry ; in social morals; in political and commercial 
integrity, and in family love and reverence. The 
New England clergyman referred to says, that “ it 
is plainly foretold in the New Testament that the 
last days of the Christian dispensation shall be the 
worst.” Well, if that be so, then it is evident that 
these are not “the last days of the Christian dispenca- 
tion!” It is of no use to deny the facts of history 
even to show the fulfillment of a prophecy as we inter- 


pret it. ~~ 
A TASK OR A CALLING? 


One does not need to accept the theory of some 
thinkers, that each man’s uniyerse is as his own mind 
makes it, to see that, next imimportance to things 
themselves is our way of looking at them. Oftener 
than not, what we think about a fact exercises far 
more influence in shaping our lives than the bare 
fact itself could do. Hence the same fact, inter- 
preted in different ways, becomes to one a stone of 
stumbling, while to another it proves an inspiration. 

In few things is this more clearly seen than in the 
sphere of labor. Mark the difference of conduct 
shown by two men who are toiling at the same piece 
of work. The one moves slowly and painfully, as 
though every motion were extorted from him against 
his will. He does no more than he can help. He 
feels that he is in the house of bondage and under 
the eye of a hard master. In a word his work is a 
task, or—to use another term of the same meaning 
and derivation—a taw. The other workman has just 
as hard work as he, but how different is his way of 
doing it! Every motion is quicker and freer ; there 
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is abandon in the very way in which he handles his 
tools. Every stroke tells, because it is struck with a will. 
There is no holding back, no grudging expenditure of 
force ; but a free surrender of the man’s whole mind 
to the duty of the hour. This man feels that his 
work is his calling—a divinely given vocation. 

There are two experiences in the history of God’s 
earlier chosen people, in which work as a task and 
work asa calling are vividly contrasted. The one 
was when the enslaved children of Israel were build- 
ing Egyptian treasure-cities, under the lash of their 
tyrannical masters. Their labor accomplished vast 
and permanent results; but it was wrung out of them 
against their wills. They were driven to it by a 
power outside of themselves ; they had no sympathy 
with their work, no desire to carry it forward, no joy 
in its achievement. The other illustration was when 
the returned exiles from Babylon set about building 
the walls of Jerusalem. Then, every man labored 
joyfully, with his sword at his side; for the call to 
labor came from a loving Father, and not from a 
cruel master. Toil in rebuilding their beautiful city 
—the Jerusalem of the exile’s dream—was not a 
burden, but a joy and privilege. ; 

What then is a task? It is something which is 
extorted from a man under either a craven fear or a 
cruel oppression. It is something which he performs 
unwillingly—not for its own sake, but either to 
escape some dreaded evil, or as the penalty of his sub- 
jugation. And what isacalling? It is some duty to 
which a man recognizes his call, and into which he 
enters with sympathy and freedom. It is something 
to which his awakened nature prompts him, and in 
the performance of which it finds its satisfaction and. 
completeness. 

Every man is born to do work; it is left to each 
to decide whether his work will be a task or a calling, 
—whether he will be master of his work or his 
work be master of him, whether he will go through 
life as a freeman or asa slave. There are two forces 
at work in every life,—a force of freedom and a 
force of necessity, a force from within and a force 
from without Either of these two forces can gain 
control of the other; the force of necessity can be 
won over to the side of freedom ; the force of free- 
dom can be betrayed, and become the slave of neces- 
sity. To enlarge the domain of freedom, and to 
make one’s actions the perfect expression of one’s self, 
one’s work should be made his calling. It is only so 
that one can find satisfaction in what otherwise would 
be the drudgery of his days. 

But if the duty to which we are called is indeed 
a drudgery and a task to us, how can we change it 
into a calling? Only by the recognition that the 
call to duty is the call of God; only by the changing 
of the purposeless performance of our tasks into a 
hearty doing of the will of God, thereby making his 
will our will. Every life that is worth living is a 
thought of God. To make his perfect thought our 
perfect deed,—nothing less than that should be our 
aim. However far short our efforts fall, our aim 
should never vary. It isnot the duty which we have 
to do which is important in God’s sight, but the 
spirit in which we do it. In his sight little things 
are great, and great things are little. However 
slight the duty we do, if our aim has been single 
and, through the grace of Christ, our performance 
faithful, we shall not lack the applause of God. 

He whose work becomes, from his task, his calling, 
enters into life again with clearer vision. His finger 
is on the pulse of the universe; he feels afar the 
throbbings of the heart of God, and the great purpose 
of the Almighty becomes increasingly manifest to 
him. His work, despised before, is no longer petty ; 
with the clear sight of sympathetic love and willing 
trust he sees that it is one link of that chain by 
which the earth is bound to the throne of God; he 
sees that ita relations go out into eternity, that, in a 
sense, it is infinite, 

Such a man is a master where before he was a 
slave. His work is no longer a distasteful task, to 
be performed perfunctorily and hustled out of sight 


as soon as possible, but a calling toward which his 
whole nature rises up in harmonious impulse, in glad, 
free action. What to another seems a revolting 
piece of drudgery, is to him a welcome opportunity 
to show forth his recognition of the calling of God 
and of the joy. which he finds in doing his will. And 
his.new spiritual freedom changes the quality of his 
work. No man handles his tools so well as he who 
feels that God has put them into his hand, and who 
therefore loves them. There is nothing like the 
grace of God for making a careful workman; there 
are few sights more beautiful than a man who 
believes in his work. 

Is your work atask? Ifso,why? Is it because— 
of your own self-will and against God’s ordering— 
you have chosen some labor of which he does not 
approve? Is your trade or your profession a dis- 
honest one? does what brings profit to you bring evil 
to others or dishonor on the cause of God? Then 
the quicker you abandon that work the better. 
However profitable it may seem to you, however 
much it coincides with your own most intense desires, 
it can never be otherwise than a task. You will 
never find your calling until you listen to the voice 
of God ; you will never find freedom save in obedience 
to the law of God. 

But if your work is a task simply because your 
answer to God’s cause has been half-hearted, or 
because you think you could have chosen your work 
more wisely had the choice been left to you, the 
remedy is easy. Give the whole heart to God’s 
service ; cast out the rebellious thought,—it is a 
delusion born only of your discontent and brooding. 
The moment you accept God’s ordering, that moment 
your work ceases to be your task and becomes your 
calling; you pass from bondage to freedom, from the 
shadow-land of life into life itself. The secret of 
what is best in the Christian life finds expression in 
the precept of Paul, “ Work heartily! . . . ye serve 
the Lord Christ.” To do that is to change your task 
into your calling. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There is a vast difference between claiming that a cer- 
tain truth is taught in a Bible incident, and saying that 
the incident suggests that truth. This difference ought 
to be borne in mind by every preacher or teacher or com- 
mentator, in all exposition of the Bible text. When the 
distinction is fairly made clear to one’s readers or hearers, 
a wide range of comment or discussion, in the line of sug- 
gested truths, is opened before the teacher and the taught. 
No man has a right to say that a certain truth is taught, 
or a certain symbolism is involved, in a Bible fact or 
statement, unless the Bible itself distinctly affirms that 
truth, or declares that symbolism. And herein lies the 
answer to a question from a New Jersey correspondent, 
who refers to one bright thought after another suggested 
to him by the recent lessons concerning our Lord’s later 
training of his disciples by his miracles and teachings in 
their presence on his way to Jerusalem, and who then 
asks : 

Now without introducing any part of the foregoing letter, 
can you not indicate your views as to the propriety of intro- 
ducing such discussion to one’s class ? 

It is important in all Bible study, first to know what is 
the simple Bible text ; then to note what that text directly 
affirms; after this, it is eminently right and proper to 
consider what are fair inferences from the text and its 
explicit teachings, and what is the application of all this 
to us personally. Take, for example, the recent lesson 
about John and James seeking near places to our Lord 
in his kingdom. Jesus asked those disciples, “Can ye 
drink of the cup that I drink of?” They said, “We 
can.” The context clearly shows that James and John 
were over-confident of their strength. It would be right 
for any teacher to affirm this asa teaching of the inci- 
dent; but it would not be right for him to say that it 
teaches that ali disciples of Jesus are over-confident of 
their strength. He might, however, ask his scholars 
whether there still appears to be a proneness to such 
over-confidence, on the part of disciples generally. And 
then he might apply this by asking his scholars how 
many of them would feel that they could safely have 
riches, in spite of the imminent danger which Jesus 
declares to exist in the possession of wealth. Here the 





distinction is made between a direct teaching of a truth 





and a suggested illustration and application of that truth. 
So again it would be wrong to claim that the scarlet 
thread which Rahab was to let down from her window as 
a hope of her salvation symbolized the bloedef Christ. 
A Christian teacher has no more right to affirm that, as a 
divinely intended symbolism, than a Mormon has to claim 
that the record of Jacob’s marriages was intended to teach 
the propriety of polygamy. It would be right, however, 
to say that there is a scarlet thread of hope for us in the 
inspired word that “the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
us from all sin.” Discussion over the suggestions of a 
lesson is one thing. Dogmatic assertions of its teaching 
beyond the plain text is a very different thing. No 
teacher ought to be unmindful of this difference. 








IN SIGHT OF THE SEA, 
BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE, 


Ere the day’s lingering breath expires, 
The sea reflects the sunset fires. 

The billows, touched to palpitant gold, 
Are flecked with colors manifold,— 


Till flushed to flame they throb and glow, 
Fringed with foam-flakes,—the wraiths of snow, 
Too pure for earth, and thus set free 

To soothe the sadness of the sea. 


A gull between the shore and sky, 
With flight mercurial hastens by,— 
How soon he darts beyond my view, 
A dot of white across the blue. 


As evening’s veil falls o’er the land, 

The waves’ white lips caress the strand, 
And soon the stars are glimmering bright,— 
Those golden sentries of the night. 





HEART STRUGGLES OF YOUNG 
DISCIPLES. 
BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 


That is a critical period in the history of any young 
person when the spiritual elements in the soul have been 
consciously quickened, and religious life and character 
are beginning to take a definite and enduring type. 
Happy is the Christian worker, whatever his particular 
sphere, who has the skill to draw from those whom he 
would benefit the true inworkings and experiences of 
their hearts. It is well worth the while to expend time 
and pains in the effort to do this; for it is in this way 
that the best opportunities for exerting salutary influence 
are found. Much more is probably going on in the 
minds of the maturer members of the family circle and 
the Sunday-school class, and among the intelligent young 
people who are, week after week, under the eye and voice 
of the Christian pastor, than those about them commonly 
suppose. Many who betray little or no religious thought- 
fulness are yet often shutting up in their own breasts agi- 
tations and conflicts which, if known, would move any 
Christian heart to give them sympathy and help to the 
utmost of one’s power. Doubtless a great number of 
such young persons read The Sunday School Times every 
week; and it occurs to me that it may be doing them a 
useful service to place in their hands the following por- 
tion of a correspondence between a young lady of remark- 


-able genius and culture and myself as her pastor, almost 


a generation since. I cannot but think that this revela- 
tion of the inward struggles of an earnest young heart, 
expressed with such eloquent intensity of feeling and 
language, will be recognized by not a few of this inter- 
esting class as describing experiences in many essential 
respects not unlike their own; and possibly the sugges- 
tions made in reply to her letter may be found for them 
also a i d useful. 
nisin Raed L——, Sept. 6, 18—. 

My Dear KInp Pastor: 

I fear I am aot so sincere and earnest as you think. 
I have fifty different selves, and it is not always possible 
for me to preserve my ownidentity. I have been chasing 
about from field to field to find the one that is most real, 
to send you. But thé soul that aches and longs and cries 
out in agony one hour scarcely recognizes itself the next 
in a cheerful and commonplace mood; nor, again, when 
it is leaping for joy. I have been afraid of deceiving 
myself and you by saying things on the impulse of the 
moment that were not true, or that were true only for the 
moment. I have been trying to find out what I really 
was, before I wrote; and now I know that I am nothing 
but a compound of the most incongruous elements, and 
my soul is in a continual state of oscillation. 

But oh! I wish I could sit at your feet and learn about 
God. That terrible unrest, which was driving me from 
one pole to another when I saw you, has, in a great 
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measure, subsided. The responsibility of life seemed a 
burden too heavy to be borne. I was afraid to think, and 
afraid not to think. In whatever pursuit I engaged, I 
heard mournful voices: saying, “ What»profit hath a man 
in all his labor that: he taketh under the sun?” and 
something in the depths of my soul cried out, “ Live 
intensely ! devote every power to your Master’s service!” 
A terror unlike anything I had ever before experienced 
took hold of me. I could only look up, and say, “Save 
me! for I trust in Thee.” I think the blessed Saviour 
wanted to teach me to trust him in the dark. Oh, if he 
will only let me see him at /as¢, on his beautiful throne, 
and tell me with his own lips that he loves me, I will thank 
him for all the clouds he sends to darken this little life. 
Sometimes I think I am making a little progress,—grow- 
ing like a strange flower I saw the other day, whose petals 
unfold in a jagged, deformed way, looking paler and paler 
as they expand, until a very little while before it is brought 
to perfection, when they develop symmetrically, and 
assume a beautiful rose-color. 

Perhaps this dreadful dissatisfaction and vexation with 
myself, which has taken a different form this summer 
from any I have ever before experienced, will make the 
Saviour seem more precious. I have asked God to humble 
me, to crush me, to lead me in any way to him. But I 
have always thought a consciousness of sincerity—of 
unity of purpose—was compatible with the profoundest 
humility; and [ cannot tell what to do when I am com- 
pelled to suspect myself insincere, hypocritical. How 
can I believe that Christ loves me, if I am not thoroughly 
conscious of a simple, earnest desire to do his will? Oh! 
tell me more about tiis infinite love. I once thought it 
would always move me,—that I could always say, 

“© blessed Cross, there is no wood like thine!” 
because His hands were nailed there; that I could bear 
it without knowing it was heavy, because love lightened 
the burden. But new I feel as though I was shrinking 
from something He is calling me to do,—I hardly know 
what. I cannot believe that I have given up everything 
for Him, yet cannot tell what I am clinging to. Tholuck 
says, “It is an aggravation to raise our eyes to the stars, 
when we have no wings to mount there.” Three months 
ago, I heard Dr. Skinner say, “I know nothing!” He 
started up, and repeated it with great vehemence; and 
then added, ‘‘ As a new-born babe, I desire the sincere 
milk of the word, that I may grow thereby.” I shall 
never forget it. It rings in my ears whenever [ attempt 
to do anything. Is that the conclusion that I shall arrive 
at after a life of toil? Why not assumeit now? Why 
spend my labor for that which profiteth not? Yet I am 
sure there must be such a thing as a cheerful, healthy 
activity and progress that God will smile upon and bless. 
There must be a way of developing every power for his 
glory. How my heart leaps for joy at the thought that 
you will show me that way. Till then, I will grope along 
as I may; no,—I will look up, and trust, and try to for- 
get I have a self, and rejoice, if possible, in the Saviour, 
as Paul tells us to do always. 

I am, my dear pastor, your loving lamb. J. B. 

Of the reply to this touching cry of a soul struggling 
with its aspirations and its difficulties, the following is 
the essential part. ‘ 
B——, Sept. 20, 18—. 
My Dear J——: 

I have read your letter with deep interest, and thank 
you for so frankly disclosing to me so much of your inner 
life. I fully believe that there are many like it, essen- 
tially, which remain long, perhaps always, unrevealed. 
To very many young persons who, together with intellect 
and culture, have a thoughtful and earnest habit of mind, 
there comes, earlier or later, a period which may well 
enough be characterized as the period of restlessness. The 
thoughtless passivity of childhood has gone by, and the 
threshold of the middle stage of life is reached. Just at 
this point, the very depths of the soul are agitated with 
thoughts and questionings, with doubts, fears, and hopes, 
which all at once arise and contend together in the mind. 
Life is seen opening with its great responsibilities. The 
future presents to the imagination alternate visions of 
light and beauty on the one hand, and of darkness and 
terror on the other. The field of inquiry seems bound- 
less, and there is a painful impatience to know every- 
thing that can be known,—to settle all doubts, and get 
certainty on every subject with the least possible delay. 
The heart is full of longings,—it cannot tell definitely 
for what. If it bas not been renewed, it is apt to have 
more than ever before of the instinctive consciousness of 
its need of God. If it has been born from above, it now 
yearns for a more perfect and blessed sympathy with 
him, and feels as though it can hardly wait to have the 
divine life begun in it naturally developed ; almost wish- 
ing that it might be conformed to the divine image, and 








invested with its beauty by some miraculous means. 
There is a painful feeling of haste, a sense of being over- 
burdened, because there seems so much to be done im- 
mediately ; and often, under such impulses, the powers, 
both of body and mind, are doubtless overtaxed and 
injured. 

You understand all this, it is evident. Your intel- 
lectual and spiritual natures both are all alive. Your 
intellect grasps eagerly at truth, and demands and ex- 
pects conclusive answers to its questions. Your heart 
has found God, as you hope, and loves and confides in 
him, in some degree, and has some taste of the Saviour’s 
peace, Yet you are far from being satisfied. You crave 
larger and clearer views, purer and more fervent love, 
and greater calmness and steadiness of soul. Your anx- 
iety to learn all you can, to do all you can, becomes, at 
times, feverish and morbid ; and you are almost disheart- 
ened at the greatness of the work before you, yet still 
are determined to press on. Havel rightly understood 
your letter? 

If so, then let me say, first of all, that no strange thing 
is happening now to you. Such a state of mind and 
heart is to be regarded as a natural stage of intellectual 
and moral development ; and as such it is good and full 
of promise,—the heart, as in your case, being already 
right with God. It may reasonably be hoped that you 
will realize at length very much of what you are eagerly 
reaching after. Strive on, therefore; let your soul aspire 
and wrestle and yearn on, expecting that Christ will in 
due time fill and satisfy it. Be not discouraged. Give 
no place to despondency. 

At the same time, let me suggest, also, further, that 
you endeavor rather to moderate than to encourage that 
restless eagerness which, as your letter shows, urges you 
on—almost harasses you—continually. It will, in ardent 
minds like yours, be likely to be intense enough without 
any effort to stimulate its energy. I would advise, rather. 
to repress, in some degree, your impulses; and, with defi- 
nite purpose, to cultivate greater quietness of spirit, a calm 
and patient habit of mind, which will enable you to enjoy 
in a higher degree what you have already attained while 
you are healthfully striving after more. This may be 
difficult; but it will, I think, be useful. 

As to your intellectual inquiries, those especially which 
relate to the Bible and religion, let me advise that you 
do not expect too much as the immediate result. In regard, 
for example, to the evidences and facts of divine revela- 
tion, it will not be wise to resolve that you wil/ have per- 
fect satisfaction at all points. God has not given us this 
either in respect to his providence or his word. He means 
to test and discipline our faith. “ Blessed are they that 
have not seen, and yet have believed,” he said. In study- 
ing, with intellectual aims, the Christian truths as you 
find them stated in the Scriptures, you will probably 
encounter difficulties which it may seem that you must 
have solved; but many of them you will, after all, find 
yourself obliged to leaye for the time, and afterwards 
will discover that the solution of them was in no wise 
necessary to your spiritual life and comfort. The longer 
you live, and the more you study in a right spirit, the 
smaller, most likely, will be the number of divine things 
about which absolute certainty will seem to you essential. 
In proportion as you have personal experience of the 
blessed gospel, of the love of Christ, in your own soul, 
other proofs of the Christian revelation will become 
unnecessary. What you fee/—know in consciousness as 
surely as you know your own being—will be to you the 
proof of all proofs that your religion is divine. What 
meets and satisfies my soul’s profoundest wants—you will 
say—must be indeed from God, wnatever difficulties it 
may, in some aspects, seem for the present to involve. 
A fixed and tranquil faith comes from within more, often 
much more, than from without. 

For purely spiritual attainments you do well to 
“hunger and thirst,” and your desires cannot be too 
earnest so long as they are rational and healthful. But 
here again a distinction must be heeded ; that, namely, 
between desiring holiness and simvly desiring happiness. 
When one has been favored with seasons of sweet and 
satisfying spiritual enjoyment, it is quite natural to feel 
a strong desire to enjoy the same continually. We may 
come to think that we ought to have it always; and to 
blame ourselves, though conscious of no neglect of duty, 
when we find ourselves less happy. But to judge our 
spiritual state and progress by the comfort we at present 
feel, is, I think, a fallacious mode of judging. To beable 
to evjoy divine things in a high degree is indeed an evi- 
dence of a gracious state; but it is better than this to 
cleave to Christ, and quietly to trust him, in the faithful 
discharge of duty, even when for the time he seems to 
hide his face. Donot then let your heart secretly demand 
that he shall fill you all the while with great spiritual 





delight. Let this be as he will. It is his method gen- 
erally, it would seem, to give loving and faithful souls 
now many foretastes of heaven, but not beaven itself. 
Conflict, discipline, faith, hope, and chastened joy,—these 
are the common elements of Christian experience here. 
The perfect repose in God, and the fullness of joy for 
which we long, remain for us above. 

I trust, my dear young friend, that your present too 
great agitation and restlessness of spirit will speedily 
pass into the calmness of a settled devotion to God and 
duty to Christ as your adored Redeemer and Lord; and 
that with not less earnestness, but with greater strength, 
because greater steadiness of purpose and affection, you 
will exhibit in your life a vigorous and well-balanced 
piety. Ifso you do not find always ecstatic joys, you 
will be sure to find abiding “ rest to your soul,” as the 
Saviour has promised. You will be patient, quiet, child- 
like ; willing that the good Shepherd shal] lead you into 
such pastures as he pleases. He will be sure so often to 
lead you beside still waters, and to restore your soul, that 
you shall have ample reason to be grateful; and the more 
completely you come into sympathy with him and live in 
his spirit and life, the more nearly will your habitual joy 
in him be full. He hath said, “In me ye shall have 
peace.” 

With thanks for your kindness, always 

Your affectionate pastor, Ray PALMER. 





OBLIGATORY SERVICES IN THE 
SYNAGOGUE. 


BY RABBI HENRY GERSONI. 


We do not find in the Bible any provision for public 
services or shrines of worship to be held by Israelites 
outside of the temple at Jerusalem; nor is there any 
mention that such services were ever held. The religious 
exercises of Samuel, “who was wont to make the round” 
in all the cities of Judea, and the mention of “ family 
sacrifices”” by David at the court of Saul, were probably 
institutions of communal gatherings and worship before 
any temple was built as a central place of devotion. In 
the Pentateuch, it is especially commanded not to sacrifice 
but in the “place chosen by the Lord.” The earliest 
description of a communal devotion performed by the 
Israelites outside of the temple we find in Nehemiah, 
chapters 8, 9, and 10. The principal element of the 
solemnities on that occasion seems to have been “the 
reading of the Law.” The beautiful and soul-stirring 
prayer offered up by Ezra reads like an inspiration of 
the moment, and seems to have been written down by 
way of the renewal of Israel’s pledge to serve their God 
in the spirit of and in accordance with their historical 
reminiscences and traditions, which the prayer sets forth 
so earnestly, so sincerely, and so devoutly. We may, 
with a certain degree of safety, conclude that the 
institution of communal religious services dates from 
that time (about 450 B. C.). The beneficial effect which 
the “reading in the book of the preaching of Moses 
which the Lord has commanded Israel” had produced 
on that occasion could not be overlooked by the leaders 
of the people, so that they should not introduce such 
exercises wherever expediency required, especially in 
communities living distant from the temple. Another 
proof that such exercises were in order among the dis- 
persed communities are the paraphrases of the Hebrew 
Bible in the languages of the time; the Aramaic para- 
phrases of Jonathan-ben-Usiel and Aquilla or Onkelos ; 
at an earlier date yet (during the reign of Ptoiemy 
Philadelphus, 288-246), the Greek paraphrase made at 
Alexandria, where, also, a large synagogue was built 
about one hundred years later. 

The talmudical literature, however, which has so 
many regulations to give about the building of syna- 
gogues, their sanctity, the behavior of the worshipers 
therein, etc., has not a word of direct injunction on a 
Jewish community to build a synagogue. Congrega- 
tional prayers (Tephilah Bezibur) are declared highly 
important; but all ordinances regarding devotion de- 
volve more on the individual than on the community. 
Private devotion is more directly ordered than public 
services; the affirmation of the unity of God, and the 
command to love him, is an imperative duty of every 
Israelite, but it forms no special feature of public wor- 
ship. The greatest reproach which the Talmud has for 
an Israelite who does not attend public worship is: 

“ He who has a synagogue in his town, and does not 
enter to recite his eae therein, is called a bad neigh- 
bor” (Berachoth, fol. 8 a) 

The rabbins have probably considered public services 
as an obligation which is understood by itself, which had 
grown out of the spirit of the people, and was lying 
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within its religious cravings. We need no injunctions 
to satisfy our natural wants. Men will eetablish places 
for communal gathering for the exchange of ideas or 
expression of common sentiments. Religious people will 
establish places of worship. 

When a synagogue is built in a town, it becomes obli- 
gatory to hold services therein three times every day. 
The community is obliged even to pay men to be present 
at the services, if no voluntary quorum (ten persons) can 
be had regularly to attend. “ When the Shechina (pres- 
ence of the Deity) comes to the synagogue and finds no 
quorum therein, it cries: ‘“ My children have left me.” 
“Rabbi Josi-ben-’Hanina said that morning devotion 
was instituted by Abraham, afternoon devotion by Isaac, 
and evening devotion by Jacob;” but according to 
Rabbi Joshua-ben- Levi the three times of devotion were 
established “ according to the regular sacrifices (Temidin) 
which were offered up in the temple.” 

The principal passages belonging to public service 
exclusively, consist of an invocation similar to that which 
were recited at the opening of Ezra’s prayer (Neh. 9 : 5) ; 
it reads as follows: 

Cantor : “ Bless ye the Lord, the blessed one,” 

Congregation : “ Blessed be the Lord, the blessed one 

forever and aye ;”’ 

and in the repetition of the Litany (called the eighteen 
benedictions) aloud by the cantor, the holiness, glory, 
and reign of the Deity (Isa. 6:38; Ezek. 3:12; and Psa. 
146: 10) are recited in concert by the whole congregation. 
“Amen” must. besaid by the congregation at the con- 
clusion of each of the “eighteen benedictions.” As the 
order of services is classified according to their contents 
(praise, devotion, prayer, historical remembrance, read- 
ing of the law), each part thereof is marked by the repe- 
tition of a benediction in the Aramaic language, called 
Kaddish, The diction of that formula as well as the 
variation of the versions thereof betray its comparatively 
late origin ; it is nowhere found in the Talmud in the 
form we have it in our rituals. 

Besides the regular sacrifices which were offered at the 
temple every ‘day, additional sacrifices were offered on 
the sabbath, new-moon and festive days. Accordingly, 
* additional ” prayers ( Afussa/) are recited on those days, 
which consist of the repetition of the first and last por- 
tions of the regular Litany, and the insertion of appro- 
priate prayers with the portions of the Peatateuch about 
the respective “ additional” eacrifices. - In public service 
the “ additional” prayers are marked only by the repe- 
tition of the Kedushah, described above, with some slight 
variation. 

In the Middle Ages, it was customary that cantors and 
rabbis should compose special hymns, or prayers, or in- 
vocations, according to the important occurrences of the 
time, local or general. Such compositions were recited 
during the services. Hence, we have a whole literature 
of such productions, for certain sabbaths and solemn 


days of the year, and for all the feasts. These are called | 


Piyutim (poetical productions), or Selichot4, (invocations 
of forgiveness), or Kinoth (lamentation), and they are 
recited in public. The selections of these productions, 
however, vary with the diferent communities; hence the 
various rituals, the principal branches of which are: 
Minhag Polen u-Bihem (“The ritual of Poland and Bo- 
hemia”); Minhag Ashkenaz (“The German ritual”); 
and Minhag Sepharad (“The ritual of Spanish Prov- 
inces”). In their principal features, all these rituals 
are identical; they mark only the “ usages” (the literal 
translation of the word Afinhag) of the various com- 
munities. , 

The Kaddish, which I have mentioned above, and 
which is a rendition of praise to the Divinity, is recited 
by mourners at the conclusion of public worship. It is 
& very recent custom to recite it also at the anniversary 
of the death of a near relative. This custom was prob- 
ably instituted by the rabbine of the Middle Ages in 
Catholic countries to counteract the sympathies of the 
Jews with the mass which the Catholic Church holds in 
commemoration of the dead. There is no mention of 
the Kaddish at the anniversary of deceased relatives in 
Karo’s code, The very name by which it is known, 
Jahreeit, betrays the German origin of the ceremony; 
but it is now adopted im all Jewish communities. 





SYSTEM IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL GIVING. 


BY THE REV. SYLVANUS STALL. 


System is indispensable to success. By it men accumu- 
late fortunes, rulers prove a blessing, generals secure 
victories, It paves our path with crystal and layer and 
strata; it studs the sky with group and cluster and 
nebula; it was crowned king at creation, and eceptered 
with universal dominion when chaos was spoken into 





order and beauty. We live in its realm, and to be either 
useful or happy we must obey its laws. 

Strange that in the beneficence of the church and of 
the Sunday-school there should be those who ignore, and 
even decry, system, preferring to leave all to impulse or 
inclination, Such persons regard the results of successful 
church work as the child regards the motion of the hands 
across the face of the clock, having no idea of the hidden 
motive-power, and the relation of nicely adjusted spring, 
lever, and wheel to moving hands. They neither know, 
nor care to know, their obligation to God, or their relation 
to this important subject. In their selfishness they are 
willing that God’s cause should be supported, Lazarus- 
like, on the scraps left at the banquet, where selfishness 
has feasted and fattened in forgetfulness of personal 
accountability as God’s stewards. 

The offertory has been removed from its place in the 
Sunday-school, and the subject not only dismissed from 
the mind, but seemingly thrust into a corner by writers on 
Sunday-scbool subjects. At present there are about 
forty books, pamphlets, and tracts published on the 
subject of beneficence among church-members ; and while 
many excellent books have been published on the general 
subject of Sunday-school work, yet, after a careful and 
thorough search in New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
and Chicago, we fail to find a single treatise even so large 
as & one-page tract, and in books on the general subject 
only an occasional passing allusion, or smal! paragraph, 
on any phase of the question of giving in the Sunday- 
school. With the exception of ascore of schools through- 
out the whole land, nothing is being done to secure intel- 
ligent, systematic, Christian giving among the young. 

Let us see what we are losing by neglecting this sub- 
ject. Wedo not now impress the higher and more im- 
portant truth that giving is essential to spiritual growth 
and indispensable to spiritual life; we shall consider the 
subject on the lowest plane, its immediate and consequent 
pecuniary results. 

One of the immediate results of the present lax method 
is the meagre amount contributed. Take the report of 
the Sunday-school Teachers’ Association of the state of 
New York for 1876. The figures represent 757 towns, 
181 towns sending no report. There were 704,535 officers, 
scholars, and teachers, contributing $148,452.17 for be- 
nevolent purposes. This makes only a fraction over 
twenty-one cents contributed by each member during the 
entire year, or less than a half-cent a week per member. 

Let us see what might easily have been done by making 
the act of giving even less prominent than the place 
assigned it both by the law and the gospel. While there 
may be some poor children who could not, where families 
are large, come up to the standard, there are many rich 
who could easily keep the general average up to the 
amount we are about to fix. Taking the rich and poor 
together, each teacher, officer, and scholar could lay by 
at least one cent a day,—asingle one of the smallest, most 
insignificant, and meanest coins in circulation, and the 
least amount it would be possible to give as a return for 
God’s abundant daily blessings. This least possible 
amount, if given daily during that same year, would have 
increased the contributions to $2,571,55275. If from 
this amount we deduct $378 895.22 (the expenees of the 
schonls, and cost of libraries) we have $2,192,657.53, 
being a fraction over fourteen times the amount actually 
contributed. Here we have an annual loss of consider- 
ably over two millions in a single state. 

In 1881 the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church reported a Sunday-school membership of 633 564. 
These contributed $250,000,—a trifling fraction over 
thirty-eight cents apiece for the entire year, and less than 
one-fifth of this amount went into the benevolent work of 
all the boards. Had these contributed one cent a day, the 
amount would have aggregated $2 312,508, —being $24 896 
more than was contributed during the year by the church 
itself for al/ purposes except local objects. 

If each of the 6 820,825 scholars reported for the United 
States at the Toronto convention last year should con- 
tribute one cent a day, it would amount to $24,896,011.25, 
—an amount doubtless greater than that now raised in ail 
the Protestant churches for all purposes except local 
objects. 

These figures exhibit something of the immediate and 
continuous loss which the cause of Christ is annually 
suffering because systematic giving is not taught in the 
Sunday-school, neither has the offertory its proper and 
ordained place. 

The consequent results are those which are sen in the 
meagre “benevolent” contributions of the church to- 
day. The effects of past neglect are clearly seen in the 
present generation of active church-members, and the 
results of present neglect will be felt when the next 
generation shall advance to its place in the church. In 





1881 the minutes of the General Synod of the Lutheran 
Church, the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and the minutes of the General Synod of the 
Reformed Church, show in these four bodies a member- 
ship of 2,421,711, contributing for aii beucvolent prurposes, 
(excepting local objects) $3,664,144 (including the 
benevolent contributions of the Sunday-school),—making 
an average contribution for each member of only $1.52. 
Had ezch of these 2,421,711 members given only as much 
ashas been suggested for each“Sunday-school scholar, 
the amount would have been $8 839,245 ; this added to a 
like contribution from each of the 2,447,186 Sunday- 
school scholars, reported in these branches of the church, 
would swell the amount to $17,771,474, being $14,107,330 
more than was actually given for benevolence, by both 
the church and the Sunday-school; giving without con- 
science, and without method. If these facts are startling, 
then compare them with the amounts which would be 
secured if each Christian, both old and young, would give 
one-tenth of all their income, which is the least that God 
and duty demand, 

These figures show that church-members are not doing 
even as much as Sunday-school scholars should do, and 
exhibit the millions of money every year lost to the 
missionary work of the church as a consequent result of 
neglected training in the Sunday-school. 

The opportunities of the present are as grand, and as 
great, as ever opened to thechurch. The world is to-day 
open to missionary effort. The command is, “Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature.” 
This is the auspicious “to-day” in the cycles of God’s 
all-wise providence. The needs of the hour call impera- 
tively for the adoption of such measures as will secure 
scriptural beneficence among all classes. The offertory 
should be restored by every possible effort to its appointed 
place in the family, the Sunday-school, and the church. 





THE NECESSITY OF PLAY. 
BY HOPE LEDYARD. 


There is not one person who has attained majority, few 
who have even entered their teens, but will agree that 
work, in some form or other, is a necessity. There is a 
great deal expressed in the two lines by James Mont- 
gomery : 

Labor, the symbol of man’s punishment; 

Labor, the secret of man’s happiness. 

We all find out, sooner or later, that an idle life isa 
miserable one, yet too many of us strive hard to love 
work for itself, instead of understanding at the outset 
that the end of work is to enjoy leisure. We would be 
far more successful with our children if we took care not 
only to teach them how to work, but to show them what 
a zest this very work gives their play. 

I hold that children too soon forget how to play in this 
nineteenth century ; and as for men and women—they 
need play, recreation, badly enough, but how few of us 
know how to get it! Ido not know that much can be 
done for those who are in middle life; when tired from 
hard study, they take up light literature; when feeling 
the need of exercise, they go for a sober wa'k, carrying 
their perplexities and cares with them, and come back a 
little more tired than they started. 

Would that men took the Bible, at least Christ’s say- 
ings, more literally! There is such a world of every-day 
physical happiness as well as spiritual blessing in his 
warning, “Except ye be converted (that is, turned 
around, changed) and become as little children, ye shall 
not enter the kingdom of heaven.” Now what can be 
nearer pure heavenly happiness than that enjoyed by a 
healthy, happy child, as he runs and leaps, delighting in 
God’s free sunshine, the glorious sky and delightful 
invigorating wind? A few grown people know what it 
is to enjoy arun, to forget all cares and troubles in the 
very joy of living on God’s beautiful earth, and so, at 
times, playing like children, find that kingdom which is 
“within you.” But too many could not understand such 
a simple matter as;a race, or an hour’s skating, or a 
battle with the surf, giving-one perfect happiness. 

Now, as I have said, we can’t do much for such people, 
but we mothers can do very much in bringing up our chil- 
dren to regard good play as nearly as holy and pleasant 
an offering to God as honest, faithful work. We should 
share our children’s sports, and, though it may be any- 
thing but play to us at first, we shall find it not only a 
wonderful help in winning our children’s hearts, but the 
effort will save us many a doctor’s bill. Is it any wonder 
that your little daughter of twelve or thirteen begins to 
stoop, and looks languid and pale, when a game of romps 
is only enjoyed by “ children,” and the wonderful feeling 
of womanhood is drawing her, in spite of her longings 
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for “‘ fan,” to copy her mother—her ideal (how can we 
thank God enough that this is so?) of all that is lovely? 
Join in the romps yourself, if it is only in the way I saw 
a weakly, delicate woman romp with her boys,—by sitting 
in a corner and trying to catch them as they ran past her 
chair,—and you will see the girl’s roses blooming again, 
and will hear less querulousness in her voice. 

Boys, too, need to be guided a little as to play. Teach 
them how to form clubs, study up Lacrosse, if you are 
happy enough to live near open fields, and take time to 
make uniform caps and shirts for the boys,—not only 
your boy, but for a friend or so, One hour of work, try- 
ing to give pleasure to your children’s friends, will teach 
them more of true charity and benevolence than all the 
talk in the world. “I’ve got the best mother in the 
block,” said a little chap the other day; and when 
the other boys demanded proof, he pointed proudly to 
the flag she had made for the “ company,” the epaulettes 
that adorned every one of the squad,and announced 
triumphantly, “And she’s a-bakin’ gingerbread for the 
hull of us. Any of your mothers done that?” 

I wish some one with the tongue of an angel could 
show mothers what opportunities they are losing. I meet 
women in the streets, day after day, who have boys of 
eight, ten, or twelve, or girls from six to sixteen, and yet 
these mothers are alone, How often do you see a young 
mother with her boy of twelve, and younger ones, hang- 
ing about her? and what a beautiful sight every one finds 
it when they do see it ! 

I remember, when a girl at school, having, as a subject 
of composition, “ Which is the Greater Incentive to In- 
dustry, the Fear of Punishment or the Hope of Re- 
ward?” How my young teacher must have smiled as 
she read my closing sentence, “I can’t tell very well, as 
I always have the fear of punishment, but my children 
are going to have the hope of reward”! But now, a 
happy mother, with my boys about me, I endorse that girl- 
ish resolution. The hope of a hearty romp, a long, delight- 
ful walk, with “a penny ro ” for candy, has swept 
my sitting-room, cleaned our door-yard, made a quiet, 
faithful nurse of a very unquiet little six-year-old, and 
helped me out of so many difficulties that I wonder more 
mothers do not try to meet the great necessity that exists 
among us all for play. 





HOME STUDY OF THE LESSON, 
BY THE REV. E, B, SANFORD. 

Among the people who look backward for signs of the 
millenium, are to be found those who dolefully shake 
their heads and assert that the modern methods of Sun- 
day-school work are not as good and effective for training 


_ and teaching as the old-time doses of catechism and 


memorizing of Scripture verses in the home, These 
mistaken croakers forget that this plan of Bible study 
was confined to a small portion of the population, and 
was carried out in strictness of detail in but few families. 
The glory of Sunday-school work, as now conducted, is 
that it gathers under its influence the great mass of the 
children, coming not only from Christian homes, but 
from those representing every nationality and phase of 
unbelief and indifference. We thankfully concede that 
the Puritan household in which the divine truth and 
doctrine was ardently loved and reverently taught, was 
a peculiar nursery of religious influence that sent forth 
noble men and women grandly endowed for spiritual 
service. But we are unwilling to admit that homes can- 
not be found to-day permeated by a like spirit of conse- 
cration, and under whose roof-tree children are growing 
up with even a more complete equipment in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. 

The Sunday-school is the ally of the Christian home, 
and each should supplement the work of the other. It 
will always be true that the highest ideal of instruction 
in the word of God will include the preparation and 
influence of the home. Faithfulness there will insure 
the fullest benefits from the Sabbath hour of united wor- 
ship and study. One of the first things every teacher 
ought to labor for, is to secure the thoughtful considera- 
tion of the lesson during the week. The lack of such 
preparation is demoralizing in many ways. It is not an 
easy matter to secure the earnest co-operation of parents 
in this service; foralas in this, as in many other depart- 
ments of spiritual activity, careless indifference or indo- 
lent neglect prevails. Because of this, teachers and pas- 
tors need constantly to urge the duty and blessing of the 
home study of the lesson. The dropping of words of sug- 
gestion as to the way in which this service should be con- 
ducted may often be of great good. Parental solicitude 
is easily aroused, and the soil of affection gives quick root 
‘o thoughts that pertain to the welfare of the children. 

The spirit in which the home holds the child to the 








simple task-work of gaining its first knowledge of the 
lesson is of paramount concern. This labor cannot be 
freed from the discipline of mental effort, but it can be 
relieved from the irksomeness of memorizing words that 
are not understood, or studying narratives the intent 
and meaning of which are entirely hidden, and therefore 
without interest to the child. The study of the lesson in 
the home should aim at least to secure the clear dawning 
of its truths upon the mind. This will awaken desire for 
further light, and excite an intelligent interest in the 
questions and answers of the class-room, Not only will 
the instruction of the Sunday-school be made more 
efficient, but the home will become the central fountain 
of those spiritual forces that seek the help of, and best 
appropriate, all other sources of good. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—— 
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/THE BRIDGE IN THE Woops. / 


BY MARGARET COMPTON, 


Perhaps you wouldn’t have called it a bridge, for it 
was not at all-like those beautiful bridges of brick and 
stone which we have in these days. It was not even a 
plank bridge with a hand-rail, such as may be seen in 
country places. It was only a large tree that had fallen 
across a deep stream, and had wedged itself firmly on the 
opposite bank. It had patches of dark and light green 
moss on the under side, where it touched the water, when 
the stream was swollen in the springtime; and it was 
shaded for nearly half its length by beautiful trees, for it 
stood in a forest that was broken only by the course of 
the river. 

You might have been afraid to cross it, for the stream 
was deep at all times, and it was of a dark color, so that 
it looked deeper than it really was. But you would have 
liked to hide in the bushes, and watch the beautiful ante- 
lope and deer that came to drink, sometimes bounding 
lightly across the bridge; and, if you could have been 
sure that you were safe, you would not have minded 
seeing the heavy buffalo plunge into the water by its side. 
But you can read all about such things in your school- 
books, and I have a story to tell which can be found in 
none of them. 

Far back from the river, nearly a day’s journey if you 
traveled on foot, on.a table-land overlooking all the 
country, even beyond the river, stood an Indian village, 
Its wigwams, unlike those of other tribes, were so white 
that they glistened in the sun; and that of the chief was 
beautifully painted, and ornamented with porcupine 
quills colored red and green. The dreadful scalps were 
arranged as a fringe for either side of the doorway. 
They were all black, for no white man had ever disturbed 
the tribe in their homes, neither had they met one on 
their journeys. 

’ At the door of this tent stood a young boy about fifteen 
years Of age. He was a tall, handsome lad, with a re- 
markably intelligent face. His hair reached to his 
knees, and formed a striking contrast to his dress, which 
was of buffalo-skin, bleached snowy-white, and orna- 
mented as became the son of a chief. Over nis shoulder 
was slung a bow of one solid piece of white bone; and 
the quiver, also on his back, was of panther-skin, 

White Eagle was his name, and no braver lad could 
have been found among all the Six Nations, as the whole 
Indian race was called. He was the pride of his 
father and the darling of the tribe, who felt themselves 
happy in having such a noble boy for their future chief. 

He stood in the doorway, one hand hanging motion- 
less at his side, the other shading his eyes as he looked 
towards the sunset, watching it flash on the distant river, 
leaving one tree and then another in darkness, which 
grew deeper and deeper until it was night in the forest. 

When the light was growing dim on the water, he 
stepped out from the tent, slung his bow carefully, and 
with a firm step set out towards the fofest, As he 
passed the doors of the wigwams the men looked after 
him, and said, “He has gone to look for his medicine ; 
may the Great Spirit direct him!” 

It was almost a holy day with the tribe, this, on which 
the son of the chief went to look for his medicine, which 
word, with the Indians, means mystery. 

Every Indian, in early times, wore his medicine or 
mystery bag. It was made of the skin of some animal ; 
sometimes a beaver, an otter, a snake, a bird, or even a 
mouse. He chose it himself, when a young boy, after 
fasting and praying in the woods, where he dreamed, or 
pretended he had dreamed, of the animal whose skin was 
to be made into the bag. It was his charm through life, 
and was supposed to protect him in sickness and danger. 





White Eagle traveled nearly all night with long, 
steady strides, looking neither to the right nor to the 
left, and paying no attention to the animals that crossed 
his path, which, at any other time, would have been 
quickly been brought down by his bow. 

He came near the river and sat down to rest, leaning 
against a great elm whose branches reached far out over 
the bridge. Suddenly he fell upon his face and prayed 
earnestly that the Great Spirit would show him the mys- 


Who shall say that his prayer was not answered? 
God listens just as readily to the heathen who is in earn- 
est, as he does to the Christian child. 

Bracing himself once more against the tree, he fell 
asleep; and this was his dream. He thought that he had 
been in the woods for three days, and had fasted all that 
time. He was lying face downwards by the bridge, when 
suddenly a light seemed to flash through the trees. Look- 
ing up, he saw a beautiful woman all in white, and with 
a fair white skin, standing on the bridge, and beckoning 
to him. He ran towards her. She put her arm across 
his shoulder, and looked down into his face, saying, 
“TI know what you seek; come, and I will show it 
you,” 

His foot was unsteady, but he pressed it upon the log, 
and followed her. Once, when he had almost fallen, she 
turned and gave him her hand for support. 

When they reached the other side, they came to an 
opening in the woods, through which they saw a hill far 
in the distance, On this hill was raised a cross of wood, 
and a figure of a man was stretched upon it. At the foot 
of the cross writhed a snake, fastened down by it. 

He had once seen a.crucifix, when he had visited his 
mother’s people, leagues distant. It had been given to 
an old Indian by a white man, a priest; but its owner 
looked upon it merely as a curiosity, and told no story 
about it. 

“There,” said his beautiful guide, “is ‘He who healeth 
all thy diseases, who is a very present help in the time 
of trouble.’ Trust him.” And she vanished from his 
sight, . 

The boy awoke, and sat thinking of his dream. Then 
he set out to find the snake for his mystery. Two days 
he wandered, looking, praying; for he felt sure there 
was some other meaning to his dream. The beautiful 
woman had pointed to the man, not to'the snake. 

Wearied out with fasting, he sat down once more by 
the bridge, at noon on the fourth day. The sun was hot, 
even through the shade of the leaves; and, as it glanced 
up from the water, it smote the boy in the face, until it 
made him faint and sick. 

Shortly after midday, he heard a cry, and, looking 
towards the bridge, saw an old man tottering upon it; 
and right in front of him, between him and the shore, a 
serpent raised itself up and threatened him. In an 
instant the young Indian seized it, and dashed it against 
a stone, then, offering his hand to the old man, led 
him to a seat beneath the trees. He was a white man, 
and very old, and was so exhausted that he could hardly 
thank the boy for his rescue. 

White Eagle seized the snake once more, stripped it 
of its skin, and was proceeding to fashion it into a bag. 
Then the old man spoke to him. 

He was a missionary, and had spent nearly all his life 
among the Indians. Beginning with the story of the 
serpent, he led on to the story of the cross, and the boy 
listened hour after hour in silent, loving wonder; for he 
felt sure the Great Spirit had heard his prayer, and had 
sent this teacher to him. 

At sunset he fell at his teacher’s feet, saying, in the 
words of the Ethiopian whose story he had just heard, 
“What doth hinder me to be baptized?” And the 
missionary baptized him. 

“But my medicine!” he cried, as they were preparing 
to return home. 

Knowing the hold of such things on the Indians’ mind, 
and despising no means which might win a soul for Christ, 
the missionary cut from the under side of the bridge a 
strip of wood, and, fashioning it into a cross, with the 
serpent skin fastened about its foot,—the boy had told 
him of his strange dream,—he gave it to the lad to be 
his mystery for life. 

Back they went to the village; and the white man 
preached to the people, many of whom became converted. 

The boy lived to be the chief—a Christian chief, who 
taught his people in time of peace, but was none the less 
brave in time of war. Years after, he was slain in battle, 
When the enemy would have taken his mystery from 
him, their chief, who was bending over the body and 
examining the strange charm, said, “No; our foe was 
brave. He shall not be robbed in the grave.” So he 
was buried with the cross on his bosom, 
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LESSON HELPS. 


a 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1882.] 


1, July 2.—A Lesson on Home..... 


conseee Mark 10: 1-16 














2 July 9.—The Rich Young Man Mark 10: 17-31 
%. July 16.—Snuffering and Service Mark 10: 32-45 
4. Joly 2.~Blind Bartimenus...... Mark 10: 46-52 
56, July 30.—The Triamphal Entry........-.c.00s--+--+-00- Mark 11: 1-11 
6, August 6.—The Fruitiess Tree.....-..000.----00eeeeeeeee- Mark 11: 122 
7. August 13.—Prayer and Forgiveness. Mark 11: %-33 





8. Angust 20.—The Wicked Hasbandmen....Mark 12: 1-12 


9 August 27.—Pharisees and Sadducees Silenced.......... Mark 12: 13-27 
10. September 3.—Love to God and Men.....-----....--s0000. Mark 12: 28-44 
11. Beptember 10.—Calamities Foretold...........----- -s-+0+- Mark 13: 1-20 
12. September 17.—Watchfulness Enjoined..............---- Mark 13: 21-37 


13, September 24.— Review. 





LESSON 8, SUNDAY, AUGUST 20, 1882. 
True: THE WICKED HUSBANDMEN. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Mark 12: 1-12.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


1. And he began to speak unto 


them by parables. A cerlain man 
planted a vineyard, and set a 
hedge about it, and digged a place 
for the winefat, and built a tower, 
and let it out to husbandmen and 


_ went into a far country. 


2. And at the season he sent to 
the husbandmen a servant, that 
he might receive from the hus- 
bandmen of the fruit of the vine- 
yard. 

8. And they caught him, and 
beat him, and sent him away 
empty. i 

4. And again he sent unto them 
another servant; and at him they 
cast stones, and wounded fim in 
the head, and sent him away 
shamefully handled. 

5. And aggin he sent another ; 
and him they killed, and many 
others; beating some, and killing 
some, 

6. Having yet therefore one son, 
his well beloved, he sent him also 
last unto them, saying, They will 
reverence my son. 

7. But those husbandmen said 
among themselves, This is the 
heir; come, let us kill him, and 
the inheritance shall be ours. 

8 And they took him, and 
killed him, and cast him out of the 
vineyard. 

9. What shall therefore the lord 
of the vineyard do? he will come 
and destroy the husbandmen 
and will give the vineyard unto 
others. 

10. And have ye not read this 
Scripture; The stone which the 
builders rejected is become the 
head of the corner: 

ll, This was the Lord's doing, 
and it is marvellous in our eyes? 

12, And they sought to lay hold 
on him, but feared the people; 
for they knew that he had spoken 
the parable against them: and 
they left him, and went their 
Way. 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 And he began to speak unto 
them in parables. A man 
planted a vineyard, and set a 
hedge about. it, and digged a 

. pit for the winepress, and built 

| oo tower, and let it out to hus- 

bandmen, and went into 
| 2 another country And at the 
| season he sent to the husband- 
| mena? servant, that he might 
|  peeeive from the husbandmen 
of the fruits of the vineyard. 
| 8 And they took him, snd beat 
| him, and sent him awayempty. 
| 4 And again he sent unto them 
another ‘servant; and him 
they wounded in the head, and 

| § handled shamefully. And he 
sent another; and him they 
killed: and many others; 
beating some,and killing some. 

6 He had yet one, a beloved son: 
he sent him last unto them, 
saying, They will reverence 

7 my son. But those husband- 
men said among themselves, 
This is the heir; come, let us 
kill him, and the inheritance 

8 shall be ours. And they took 
him, and killed him, and cast 
him forth out of the vineyard. 

9 What therefore will the lord of 
the vineyard do? he will come 
and destroy the husbandmen, 
and will give the vineyard 

10 untoothers. Have ye not read 
even this scripture ; 

The stone which the builders 
rejected, 

The same was made the head 
of the corner: 

11 This was from the Lord, 

And it is marvellous in our 
eyes? 

12 And they sought to lay hold 
on him; and they feared the 
multitude ; for they perceived 
that he spake the parable 
against them; and they left 
him, and went away. 








1Gr. bondservant, 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: 


The Servants and the Foes of Jesus. 


Lesson Topic: The Authority of God Defied. 


1. The Vineyard Let, v. 1, 2. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. The Wicked Tenants, v. 3-8. 
3. The Righteous Retribution, v. 9-12. 


Gouipgen Text: The stone 


which the bwilders refused is 


become the head stone of the corner.—Psa. 118 : 22, 


Darty Home Reapines: 


M.—2 Chron. 36: 11-21. God’s messengers mocked. 

T. —Neh. 9: 1-26. The prophets slain. 

W.—Psa. 118: 15-29. The head stone refused. 

T. —Jer. 2: 14-30. The prophets devoured with the sword. 
F, —Acts 7: 37-54. The prophets persecuted. 

$.—Acts 2: 22-41. Christ wickedly crucified. 

$. —1 Thess, 2: 1-16. The Lord and the prophets killed. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE VIN 
i. Care for the Vineyard ; 


EYARD LET.: 


A man planted a vineyard, and set a hedge about it, etc. 
Thou hast brought a vine out of 5 (7 ema it (Pra. 80: 8). 
I will water it every moment (Isa. 27: 3). 

I had planted thee a noble vine, wholly a right seed (Jer. 2: 21). 
What could have been done more to my vineyard? (isa. 5: 4.) 


IL. Letting the Vineyard: 


Let it out to husbandmen, and went into another 


Solomon . . . letout 


As when & map 


the vine’ to ki 
I took the chief . . . made ee ere (Deut, 1: 15). 
a 17: 9) 


(Cant. 8; 11). 


Thou shalt come unto the priests, the Levites 
going into another country ( 


i. Sending for the Fruits of the Vineyard: 
Sent .. . that he might receive . . . of the frwits. 
Looked that it should bring forth gra (Isa. 5: 2). 
id, these three years I come seek fruit (Luke 13: 7). 
Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit (John 15: 8). 
1, The church is now God’s vineyard. What pains he has taken 
with it to make it bear fruit! 
2. The church has been ap ne watered, and protected by Him 
who is the Master of this vineyard. 
8. The church has been given into the care of spiritual husband- 
men, while the Master has gone into “ another country.” 
4. From the church, and each branch of the church, Christ expects 
and sends for fruits ‘ at the season.” 


Il, THE WICKED TENANTS. 
|, Maltreating the Servants : 
And many others ; beating some, and killing some. 
Sent unto you all his servants the prophets, rising early (Jer. 25: 4). 
Which of the prophets have not your fathers persecuted ? (Acts 7: 52.) 


Movked the messengers, . . . misused his prophets (2 Chron. 36; 16). 
They were stoned, y were sawn asunder (Heb 11: 87). 


ll. Slaying the Son : 
1. The Master’s Last Messenger. 
He had yet one, a well-beloved son. 
Thou art my Son ; this day have I begotten thee (Psa. 2: 7). 


) 
This is my beloved Son, in whom | am well pleased (Matt. 3: 17). 
The Father loveth the Son, and hath given all things, ete. (John 3: 35). 


2. The Master’s Reasoning. 
Sent him .. . saying, They will reverence my son. 
God, sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh (Rom. 8: 3). 


When the fuliness of time came, God sent forth his Son (Gal. 4: 4). 

Hath at the end of these days spoken unto us in his Son (Heb. 1: 2). 
8. The Tenants’ Reasoning. 

T his isthe heir; . . . kill him, .. , inheritunce shall be ours. 

The rulers take counsel . . . against his Anointed (Psa. 2: 2). 

His Son, whom he appointed heir of all things (Heb. 1; 2). 

Where is he that is born King of the Jews? (Matt. 2: 2.) 

Took counsel that they might put him to death (John 11: 53). 
4. The Tenants’ Crime. 

Took... killed . . . cust him forth out of the vineyard. 

Ye by the hands of lawless men did crucify and slay (Acts 2: 23). 
They came, and laid hands on Jesus, and took him (Matt. 26: 50). 
Jewus . . . suffered without the gate (Heb. 13: 12). 

1, The wickedness of men has put to extreme test the love and 
forbearance of God, 

2. The wickedness of men has been such as not merely to dis- 
regard the messages of God, but to maltreat, and even to kill, 
his messengers. 

8. The wickedness of men has been shown in cruelty to God’s mes- 
fy aN tg though those messengers have been well attested 

y es. 

4. The wickedness of men, great as it was, did not deter God from 
sending to them his own well-beloved son. 

5. The wickedness of men reached its climax in laying violent 
hands upon God's last messenger—his only begotten Son. 

6. The wickedness of men is made to illustrate the unfathomable 


depth of the’love of God in this, that he turned the condemning 
blood into a fountain for uncleanness! 


Ill, THE RIGHTEOUS RETRIBUTION, 
I. The Wicked Husbandmen : 
Destroy the husbandmen, and will give the vineyard to others. 
Given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof (Matt. 21: 43). 
The wrath is come upon them to the uttermost (1 Thess. 2; 16). 


Seeing ye thrust itfrom you . . . we turn to the Gentiles (Acts 18: 46). 
By their fall salvation is come unto the Gentiles (Rom. 11: 11). 


ll. The Rejected Stone : 
The same was made the head of the corner. 


Behold, I Jay in Sion for a foundation . . . a tried stone (Isa. 28 : 16). 
I lay in Sion a chief corner stone, elect, precious (1 Pet. 2: 6). 


Jesus Christ himself beiug the chief corner stone (Eph. 2: 20). 
i, The Husbandmen Convicted : 
Perceived that he spake the parable against them, 
Nathan said to David, Thou art the man (2 Sam. 12: 7). 
The king of Israe! discerned him (1 Wig em : 41). 
Hast thou found me, O mine enemy? (1 Kings 21: 20). 
1. Those who reject Christ will be themselves rejected. 
2. Those who do not prove themselves to be worthy of God’s king- 
dom will have it taken from them. 
3. No matter who rejects Christ, he assuredly will be the head 
stone of the corner. $ 
4. It would be well if the enemies of Christ to-day would per- 
ceive that this parable is spoken against them. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE REJECTED SON, 
1. In Prophecy : 

A stone of stumbling (Isa. 8 : 14). 
“T have labored in vain ” (Isa. 49 : 4). 
“Who hath believed our report? (Isa. 58 : 1.) 
“ He is despised, and rejected” (isa. 53; 3). 
The rulers take counsel against (Psa, 2: 2). 
“ A reproach of men” (Psa, 22: ¢. 


The Shepherd to be smitten « - 18:7). 
The Messiah to be cut off (Dan. 9 : 9). 
il. in the World: 
1, The People. 


Followed him in great multitudes (Matt. 4 : 25). 
The multitudes glorified God (Matt. 9: 8). 
The multitudes marveled (Matt. 9 : 33). 
Is not this the Son of David? (Matt. 12 : 28). 
“ All men seek for thee” (Mark 1: 7. 
The common heard him y (Mark 12: 37). 
People to hear the word of God (Luke 5: 1). 
“ A great prophet is risen ” (Luke 7 : 16). 
The people ly received him (Luke 8 : 40). 
p atere eir garments in the way (Matt. 21 : 8). 
ted Cracify him, Crucify him (Luke 23 : 21). 
2. The Rulers. 
“ He hath a devil” (John 10: 20). 


“ Behold a gluttonous man” (Luke 7 : 30). 

“ This man is not of God” (John 9: 16). 

“ Cast out devils through the prince of devils” (Matt. 9: 84). 

“This man doeth many miracles” (John 11 ;: 47). 

Tempted Christ with questions (Matt. 19 : 8; 22 : 15-22). 

Hated and slandered him (Matt. 9: 34; 12:10; Luke 5:21; 6:7 
7: 34,39; 14:1; 15:2; John 8:18; 9: 16, 24, 29). 

Plotted against him (Mark 3:6; 11: 18; 12:18; 14:1; 15:11; 
Luke 20 :20). 

Crucified him (Acts 2 : 22, 28; 3: 18-15). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

INTERVENING Events —The parable of the Two Sons 
(Matt, 21 ; 28-32). 

Piace.—Jerusalem. 

Tuwe.—Tuesday or Wednesday, April, A. D. 30. 

Pxrsons.—Christ, chief priests, scribes, and the people. 

CIRCUMSTANCES.—J esus was not done with the chief priests, 
the scribes and the elders in refusing to tell them by what 
authority he was assuming to command and to teach in the 








temple. Having silenced them in their attack upon him, he 
becomes himself the assailant. And first, he holds up the 
mirror to them, so that they can see their own falsity, in the 
parable of the Two Sons. They were represented in the son, 
who, in response to the father’s command to go work in his 
vineyard, said “I go,” but went not. The publicans and the 
harlots were representative of the class who said “ I will not,” 
but who afterward repented, and went. The application of 
the parable that Jesus made shows that it was shaped with 
reference to their hypocritical answer in regard to John. 
“For John came unto you in the way of righteousness, and 
ye believed him not; but the publicans and harlots believed 
him,” ete. That parable was the beginning of a series of three 
parables, in which he set forth the unfilial unfaithfulness of 
Israel, their rejection of himself as the Son of God, and their 
own final rejection and destruction. The other two parables 
are the one contained in our lesson and that of The Marriage 
of the King’s Son. 

PARALLEL PassaGEs.— Matthew 21 : 33-46; Luke 20 : 9-19. 

The verbal differences in the three accounts of this parable 
are many, while, nevertheless, a substantial agreement is evi- 
dent. The variations are especially notable in regard to the 
maltreatment of the servants sent to the husbandmen, and show 
that particular stress is not to be laid upon the different send- 
ings. In addition to these, we note that Luke says that the 
owner of the vineyard went into a far country “ for a long 
time.” Matthew puts the answer to the question, “ What will 
he do unto those husbandmen?” into the mouth of the chief 
priests, scribes and elders, instead of, as in Mark and Luke, 
into the mouth of Christ. That evangelist also adds this 
specific application of their own words: “Therefore I say 
unto you, The kingdom of God shall be taken from you, and 
given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof.” 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 

Verse 1.—Compare Matthew 21: 33-45; Luke 20: 9-18. 
The parable of the vineyard, which appears in the three synop- 
tical Gospels, and was the more readily understood, because 
“the song of my beloved touching his vineyard,” in Isaiah, 
must have been familiar to Christ’s hearers. As there “the 
vineyard of the Lord of hosts is the house of Israel, and the 
men of Judah his pleasant plant,” so here the vineyard stands 
for the theocratic nation, for God’s peculiar people; and as 
there the genuine grapes are displaced by wild grapes, so here 
there is no return to the owner. But Christ’s parable relates 
not to the people directly, but to the husbandmen to whom it 
was let out. As there, on account of its unfruitfulness, the 
vineyard would be laid waste and become useless, so here the 
unfaithful husbandmen will be destroyed, and the vineyard be 
given to others to cultivate. Here is the point of the parable, 
that the leaders of the nation would be destroyed, and the 
vineyard given to others, Compare especially Matthew 21: 
43. But the great point in Christ’s parable is the treatment 
of the prophets, ending with the killing of God’s own Son, 
which would be followed by the destruction of the husband- 
men themselves.—A man planted a vineyard, and set a hedge 
about it: The planting must include all the preparations for 
planting, such as gathering out the stones, which Isaiah men- 
tions. The planting is referred to by Jeremiah 2:21: “I 
had planted thee a noble vine, wholly a right seed: how then 
art thou turned into the degenerate plant of a strange vine 
unto me?” It denotes God’s preparation, in his providence 
and under the law, for giving the people a relation to him 
superior to that of any other people in the world. And set a 
hedge about it: This we may interpret of those institutions, 
religious, moral, and ritual, by which the nation was separated 
from the rest of mankind to be and remain the people of God. 
—And digged a pit for the winepress: The grapes were gathered 
and put into a vat or press to be crushed by the feet. The 
treading of the red grdpes would stain the garments of the 
laborer. Hence the allusion in Isaiah 63: 2, 3, and Revela- 
tion 14: 20. The expressed juice went down into a lower vat 
through a channel, which was called, as it is here, the under- 
vat or press. It was dug below the upper vat, or winepress 
proper. Matthew seems to call the under vat, or “lake,” as 
the Romans called it, by the name which belongs especially 
to the winepress, and in Hebrew the two are sometimes con- 
founded ; while Mark speaks of the “lake” as being made by 
digging, as it naturally would be.—And bwilt a tower for the 
purpose of guarding against depredation.— And let it out to 
husbandmen, who, as appears from verse 2, were to receive a 
certain share of the; fruits or the wine on their master’s 
account.— And went into another country, or went abroad. It 
is not likely that each of the particulars in the parallel stands 
for something in the Jewish institutions ; but the letting out 
to husbandmen evidently refers to rulers and religious guides 
of the Jewish people, to whom was entrusted the polity. The 
people was to be kept by them in allegiance to God; and he 
left the immediate care of everything to the husbandmen, as 
a large landholder might put his estate in the hands of those 
who would till it. As for the tower and the winepress, they 
add life to the parable, but no especial truth is contained in 
them. 

Verse 2.—And at the season (or in due time) he seni to the 
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husbandmen a servant (or bond-servant), that he might receive 
from the husbandmen of the fruits of the vineyard (that is, might 
receive his master’s portion of the fruits). 

Verse 3.—In this verse and the two next, three different 
messengers are sent to demand the dues of the owner of the 
vineyard. They are treated with contumely, and with vio- 
lence, reaching to the infliction of death. In Matthew, the 
same threefold mission of servants appears,—the husbandmen 
“beat one, and killed another, and stoned another (21 : 35). 
The same account of the servants’ treatment is found in Luke, 
but without that climax, preparing the way for the sending of 
the Son, which the two other evangelists set forth. The 
husbandmen beat the first servant sent, beat the second and 
handled him shamefully, and wounded the third (Luke 19: 
11,12). That these servants represent prophets is evident ; 
but why our Lord speaks of three classes of them it is not 
easily to decide, especially when all along through Jewish 
history there was a succession of them. It can scarcely be 
because three distinct successive ranks of them existed ; for 
example, before the kings, under the kings, and after the 
nation had lost its independence, ending perhaps with John. 
Nor can I discover the reason why our Lord describes the 
opposition as increasing in its manifestations, until the last 
messengers suffered death, for prophets were maltreated and 
slain throughout the period of the kings. The confession in 
Nehemiah 9: 26, “they slew thy prophets which testified 
against them to turn them unto thee,” and the general state- 
ments, such as those in 1’ Kings 18: 13, Elijah’s words 
(1 Kings 19: 10) at Horeb, and what is said in Hebrews 11: 
37, 38, show that this was a crime constantly recurring in 
Jewish history, and, indeed, more frequently in the old times 
of idolatry than when the nation became thoroughly mono- 
theistic. I conclude, then, that no especial truth can be drawn 
from the three servants, nor from their usage. Again and 
again they were rejected by the leaders of the people, down 
to the time of John the Baptist ; the disobedience and irre- 
ligiousness of heart in the nation thus increased until the 
husbandmen kill the owner’s Son. The rest is beautiful and 
enlivening, but unessential drapery fastening the attention of 
the hearers, until Jesus came to his own case.— That he might 
receive the fruits of the vineyard: That is, that what was due to 
God, but withheld by the guilty conduct of the Jewish 
leaders, might be received in the shape of repentance and 
spiritual obedience. 

Verse 4—A second servant being sent, him they wounded in 
the head and handled shamefully. The violence of the hus- 
bandmen increases the more they are called to respect the 
rights of the owner. In this verse, the verb translated 
wounded in the head is nowhere else found in this sense. It 
occurs quite rarely in the sense of “summing up under head- 
ings.” An ancient Greek commentator writes thus of this 
passage: “ Some say that he means brought their violence to 
a head, but I think that the word here used means ‘they 
broke his head.’” And this is regarded now as the only 
satisfactory sense. It has also analogies for its support. 

Verse 5.— And him they killed, and many others, beating some 
and killing some : That is, he sent many others, but most inter- 
preters supply killed before many, instead of sent. The last 
clause shows clearly that the three, whose treatment is espe- 
cially described, are only examples of the treatment which 
the prophets met with (compare Matt. 21 : 34-36). 

Verse 6.—He had yet one, a beloved son: So in the Revised 
Version. In the Authorized Version, Having yet therefore one 
son, his well beloved. The word therefore probably forms no 
part of the text. The meaning may be (following the order of 
the original), still one he had, a son beloved ; either one he had 
still whom he could send, a son beloved, where “ whom he could 
send” is easily supplied in thought from the foregoing con- 
text ; or, after all his servants were sent back empty or killed, 
he still had one son, and him a beloved one. And so, as the 
only thing he could do, as his last resort, sent him unto them, 
saying (within himself), T'hey will reverence my son. 

Verse 7.— But those husbandmen said among themselves, T his 
is the heir ; come, let us kill him, and the inheritance shall be 
ours: This means, without question, that the leaders of the 
Jews felt that Christ was undermining their influence ; their 
control over the people had become weaker, and if he were 
removed, they might regain what they had lost. 

Verse 8.—And they took lim, and killed him, and cast him 
forth out of the vineyard: In Matthew, the order of the two 
last clauses is reversed; so as to stand, “and cast him out of 
the vineyard, and killed him.” This a very respectable com- 
mentator interprets as pointing at our Lord’s being delivered 
over tothe Gentiles for judgment, and his being cast out of 
the Holy City. But it is simpler to look on the clauses as 
denoting deprivation of rightful authority, and infliction of 
death, without seeking to find an exact parallel between the 
parable and the treatment of Christ foreshadowed by it. 
Otherwise, Mark is careless as to the order of events in his 
narrative. 

Verse 9.— What therefore will the lord of the vineyard do? He 
will come and destroy the husbandmen, and will give the vineyard 
unto others: Here the destruction of the Jewish rulers who 
conspired to kill Jesus is distinctly foretolf, including the 
fall of the Jewish state, together with the transfer of the rela- 








tion of being God’s peculiar people to the Gentiles. “The 
vineyard of the Lord of hosts is the house of Israel.” Isaiah, 
verse 7, explains the first part of the verse; and Matthew 21: 
43, explains the second part: “The kingdom of God shall be 
taken away from you, and shall be given unto a nation bring- 
ing forth the fruits thereof.” 


Verses 10, 11.—Our Lord supports and illustrates the fatal 
consequences to the rulers and the nation of rejecting him by 
citing a passage from Psalm 118:22: The stone which the 
builders rejected, the same was made the head of the corner: this 
was from the Lord, and it was marvellous in our eyes: The stone 
which the builders rejected in its application to events of the 
time must denote Christ, and the builders denote the leaders 
of the Jews, who refused and. rejected him. This rejected 
stone, however, becomes the head of the corner, or the corner- 
stone, which unites two walls together, and binds the walls. 
The building is the kingdom of God, the spiritual household 
of God, “which is built on the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone ” 
(Eph. 2:2). Some interpreters (as Alford) find the appo- 
siteness of the figure in the fact that, as the corner-stone binds 
together two walls, so Christ unites both Jews and Gentiles 
in himself. I am unable to find this truth here taught; 
Christ is the basis or foundation ; the whole building rests on 
him. According to Matthew 21: 44, and Luke 20: 17, 18, our 
Lord added another allusion to this corner-stone, as bringing 
destruction on those who fall upon it and on whom it falls. 
This must have been spoken at this time, but it is omitted by 
Mark. In the words “this was from the Lord,” the pronoun 
this is feminine, and follows the Septuagint in what is ungram- 
matical in Greek. 

Verse 12 —And they sought to lay hands on him, and they 
feared the multitude: That is, and yet or but. The multitude 
were present, together with members of the great council, so 
that he spoke to both. In Mark and Matthew there is no 
mention made that the people were present at this time; but 
Luke says, “and he began to speak to the people this para- 
ble” (9: 19).—For they, the cowneil, perceived, etc.: They applied 
to themselves what he said of the husbandmen, and without 
question the reference in what he said of the son of the owner 
of the vineyard. 

This parable is very important, as a most obvious claim 
made by our Lord of being the Son of God, and the head of 
the theocracy ; and as distinctly declaring his own death by 
the plots of the Jewish rulers. 





“THE HEAD OF THE CORNER.” 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


Two things in the lesson of to-day will claim our special 
attention; a New Testament parable, and an Old Testa- 
ment psalm. The one is what an old divine used to 
call any quotation from the Bible he made as a proof-text, 
“the clincher” of the other. Let us look at the details of 
the story first ; then we shall be ready to consider the admo- 
nition our Lord intends by it. 

‘I. The picture suggested by the scene which Christ calls 
up into imagination would be likely to cause surprise, or be 
termed an exaggeration, if it were laid anywhere outside of. 
Palestine. Down even to the present time customs remain 
very much the same as in Christ’s day in that oppressed 
country. 

1. The insecurity of property and person is proverbial. 
The Scripture record might be incorporated into the ordinary 
guide-books. Thieves and murderers throng the tourist’s path 
all the way down “from Jerusalem to Jericho,” across the 
plain of Esdraelon to Mount Carmel, and along the entire 
declivities beside the Sea of Galilee. No man, stranger or 
home-born, can know himself to be safe. An attack may 
always be expected, provided a surprise is possible or a 
treachery promises adequate success in the pilfering of a 
purse. 

2. There has been in all ages a special confusion of iniqui- 
tous dealing in respect to real estate. Thievery and violence 
seem to be the rule in the East, peace and possession the 
exception. Something is to be charged to the government ; 
the laws are indefinite, and bribery is rife; indeed, the gov- 
ernment sets the example of systematized crime. In all his- 
tory of the Holy Land, from Christ’s time to ours, the rulers 
have been organized for official robbery and outrage. No 
titles are secure, even when one has paid for his vineyard or 
his building-plot. 

8. Then, too, the custom of committing all oversight and 
control of farms and orchards to underlings makes the matter 
a great deal worse. Absenteeism is a fruitful reason for 
crime (Mark 12: 1). Those men left in charge of the vine- 
yard, to whom messenger after messenger had been sent, and 
who now were peremptorily addressed by the owner with a 
final demand in the august person of his son, are represented 
as communing with each other, and saying, as they laid the 
wiles of their conspiracy, what might be construed into an 
utterance of their belief that, if this one inheritor were only 
dead, all heirship would be extinguished (Mark 12: 7). 
More than one parable of our Lord assumes precisely this 
exposure to plunder and murder from one’s own employees. 


To this there could be no barrier, and for it there could be 
neither remedy nor redress before the law. 

4. Still, so far as we can learn, there was no ground for 
hope of success in this plot. No enactment has come down 
to us which would sustain such an entailment or division or 
heirship as those infamous creatures assumed. Luke’s lan- 
guage (20: 14) agrees with Mark’s; but Matthew (21: 38) 
says, ‘Let usseize on his inheritance.” This suggests the true 
interpretation. The husbandmen had no countenance in the 
common law ; they intended to say that they would make the 
vineyard theirs by violence, and hold it by any extremities 
of force. It was a singularly stupid plan; it could not have 
even a plausible look anywhere but in that wretched region. 
Tt assumed an absence of justice, an insecurity of possession, 
an immunity from the worst crime, positively Oriental in. its 
toleration of rapine and murder. 

5. Add to this the fact that in those early days, when inven- 
tion had not yet brought firearms into use, the measures taken 
for homicide were brutal and hard beyond description, Not 
even spears or daggers or knives are used there for assassina- 
tion now any more than they used to be. The coarse, rude 
weapon for murder is a club or bludgeon of the roughest 
sort; the Beddwin will have a gun on their shoulders, but 
will knock their victim on the head with a knotted stick all 
the same. The description, left on record by the psalmist, is 
true to this day: “ He sitteth in the lurking places of the 
villages: in the secret places doth he murder the innocent: 
his eyes are privily set against the poor. He lieth in wait 
secretly asa lion in his den: he lieth in wait to catch the 
poor: he doth catch the poor, when he draweth him into his 
net. He croucheth, and humbleth himself, that the poor 
may fall by his strong ones. He hath said in his heart, God 
hath forgotten: he hideth his face; he will never see it.” 

6. Hence, this frightful picture was a tremendous invec- 
tive as well as a vivid illustration when employed by our 
Lord. He used it for a similitude in one of his most direct 
and forcible arraignments of the Jewish nation for their 
blind, dull, coarse, criminal réjection of God’s only-begotten 
Son, despatched them from high heaven to secure his father’s 
rights from those who had grasped after heirship by murder. 
It would seem as if the very least he would or could do 
would be to thrust a gang so execrable out of the vineyard, 
and give it to others. 

Il. We turn now to the second branch of the story. Our 
Lord suddenly drops his figure, and leaves the parable alto- 
gether, finishing his application with a quotation from one of 
the most familiar of the psalms (118: 22). . 

1. Thus he illustrates his position. He claims a Messianic 
psalm for himself. Matthew (21: 43) tells us he said to 
those hearers of his in plain words that he was speaking this 
parable concerning them. And he chooses to show them 
that, for himself, there was no fear of the future. The “son” 
of the story who got murder instead of “ reverence,” is heard 
of no more. But the Son of God, though “ rejected” now, 
should one day come to his place of honor. They under- 
stood him very well, for in an alarmed sort of murmur they 
said, “God forbid!” (Luke 20: 16.) 

2. Thus he predicts his eventual triumph. There is a tra- 
dition of the Jewish rabbis which relates the history of a 
wonderful stone, prepared, as they say, for use in the build- 
ing of Solomon’s temple. Each block for that matchless edi- 
fice was shaped and fitted for its particular place, and came 
away from the distant quarry marked for the masons. But 
this one was so different from any other that no one knew 
what to do with it. Beautiful indeed it was; carved with 
figures of exquisite loveliness and grace; but it had no fellow; 
it fitted nowhere; and at last the impatient and perplexed 
workmen flung it aside as only a splendid piece of folly. 
Years passed while the proud structure was going up without 
the sound of axe or hammer. During all the time, this de- 
spised fragment of rock was lying in the valley of Jehosaphat 
covered with dirt and moss, Then came the day of dedi- 
cation; the vast throng arrived to see what the Israelites were 
wont to call “the noblest fabric under the sun.” There it 
stood crowning the mountain’s ridge, and shining with white- 
ness of silver and yellowness of gold. The wondering mul- 
titudes gazed admiringly upon its magnificent proportions, 
grand in their eplendor of marble. But when one said that 
the east tower was unfinished, or at least looked so, the chief 
architect grew impatient again, and replied that Solomon was 
wise, but a builder must admit there was a gap in his plans. 
By and by the king drew near in person ; with his retinue he 
rode directly to the incomplete spot, as if he there expected 
most to be pleased. “Why is this neglect?” he asked in 
tones of indignant surprise: “where is the piece I sent for 
the head of this corner?” Then suddenly the frightened work- 
men bethought themselves of that rejected stone which they 
had been spurning as worthless. They sought it again, cleared 
it from its defilement, swung it fairly up into its place, and 
found it was indeed the top-stone fitted so as to give the last 
grace to the whole. 

3. Thus Jesus also clinches his argument. He made his 
audience see that he was fulfilling every necessity of the 
Messiah’s office, and answering to every prediction made of 





him, even down to the receiving of the “rejection” at their 
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hands as they were now giving it to him. They were edu- 
cated in the ancient oracles of God, and were wont to admit 
the bearing of every sentence and verse of prophecy. And 
when this strange, intrepid Galilean asked them, “Did ye 
never read in the scripture?” they saw that he knew his 
vantage with the people, and would be strong enough to hold 
it against their violence or treachery. There was force in 
argument when one brought up a text inspired. 

4. Thus, likewise, our Lord enlightened their consciences. 
There is something more than logical defeat in theit manner 
after this conversation: there is spiritual dismay and conster- 
nation, “They knew that he had spoken the parable against 
them.” It was necessary to silence this terrible voice of 
denunciation. But like all time-servers, they were afraid 
of the popular cry. So they stood convicted and stubborn, 
and dared his wrath. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 


A man planted a vineyard, . . . and letit out, . . . and went 
into another country (v. 1). That man’s absence from the 
vineyard didn’t lessen his ownership of the vineyard ; 
although it did test the fidelity of his tenanté. That which 
is entrusted to us by rent, or loan, or-stewardship, or friendly 
confidence, is just as truly its real owner's when he is out of 
sight and hearing—even across an ocean or a continent—as 
when he stands over it to watch both it and us. And this is 
a truth for all of us to remember ; for there is not one of us 
but holds something in trust for an absent one. It may be 
an employer's interests, or a partner’s business, that we are to 
look after while he is away; it may be an estate we are to 
improve and to settle for its former owner’s heirs ; it may be 
some work that we thoughtlessly agreed to perform without 
realizing its extent or perplexities, when an acquaintance 
went on his journey; it may be a neighbor’s good name and 
credit, or a friend’s reputation and truest welfare, which by 
our very relations to that one are entrusted to us in confidence; 
—be it more or less precious, whatever it is, a sacred obliga- 
tion is on us to guard and use it, as those who must give 
account. What, indeed, hast thou that thou didst not receive; 


and for which thou art not to render an account? All of us| ,, 


are stewards, stewards of one another in many a matter of 
confidence, and stewards of God to the uttermost of our pos- 
sessions. Those for whom we are stewards may not be near 
us, or not seem very near; but their absence or their seeming 
remoteness does not give us any ownership in that which we 
hold of theirs; nor does it lessen our responsibility to and 
for them. A misuse of anything entrusted to us, by God or 
by the humblest of his creatures, is a betrayal of trust, and an 
embezzlement of trust funds. And such a betrayal and em- 
bezzlement can be completed by a word or a look as well as 
by a mere deliberate and formal action. God keeps us faith- 
ful im all that is entrusted to us! 

He sent . . » aservant, ... that he might receive . . . of the 
fruits of the vineyard (vy. 2.) Who the servant was, was of 
small account. The master and the mission were the impor- 
tant things; not the man who came, or the manner of his 
coming. If a friend sent us a present, or an invitation to his 
home, we should think it pretty small business for us to find 
fault with the appearance and the mode of speech of the per- 
son by whom he sent it. Nor would it be any fairer for us 
to sneer at the servant, or to misuse him, if he came, from a 
neighbor, to take back a book we had borrowed, or an easy- 
chair which had been loaned to us in a time of illness. The 
servant ought to be looked at as a representative of his mas- 
ter; and he would be where love and reverence for the master 
were prevailing. To depreciate another's servant, on that 
servant's representative mission, is to give proof of a lack of 
loving and reverent thought of the servant’s master. He who 
is continually sneering at those in public station in his own 
country, is lacking in truest patriotism and in right deference 
to authority. He has not that love for his country, and that 
awe of human government as God’s appointed agency, which 
makes him lose sight or thought of the servant, in his interest 
in that which is represented—however poorly—by that ser- 
vant, And an over-readiness to criticise or to depreciate a 
minister of Christ, is proof of a lack of devotion to Christ, 
Christ is responsible for his servants, and he has a right to 
ask kindly treatment of them for his sake—even when they 
seem to have no claim to it on their own account. 

T hey will reverence my son (v.6). A father may be sure 
that his son will be counted as standing for himself in a pecu- 
liar sense ; and that all there is of gratitude or aflection or 
reverence toward himself will indicate itself in the reception 
and treatment of that son, wherever the son goes as the 
father’s representative. When the Grand Duke Alexis vis- 
ited America after our civil war, he was greeted with the 
liveliest expressions of interest by young and old throughout 
the North, because of his father’s sympathy with our govern- 
ment in the hour of its need. The Prince of Wales, on his 
“visit to this country, was honored as the representative of his 
royal mother; and the admiration for her character as a 
woman was commingled with the respect for her as a sover- 
eign, in all the honors that were tendered to him wherever 
he moved, Any father or any mother may always be sure 





that a real friend will be true to the interests of a child of 
that parent, keenly alive to that child’s welfare, and tenderly | 
sensitive to its comfort and good name, because it is that 


parent’s child. God recognized this truth, when he sent his 
only Son into this world as his representative. Whatever of | could demand fruits from his vineyard, and then he sent for 


real love for the Father there was among the sons of men, | 


would be sure to show itself wherever the Son was recognized. 
God himself could do nothing more to show his love for the 
sons of men, or to win their love to himself, than he did in 
sending Jesus to be among them, and to manifest the Father 
—in manifesting himself. And to-day if men who know of 
Jesus do not reverence him as the Son of God, they have no 
reverence for the Father. It is folly to say that their lack of 
reverence for the Son is because of their failing to see in him 
the likeness of the Father; for that which they reject in 
Jesus is really that wherein Jesus is like the Father. It is 
because he is the Son of God that Jesus is rejected by so 
many who say that they are the children of God. The 
Father says truly of all who have reverence for himeelf, 
“They will reverence my Son.” 

Let us kill him, and the inheritance shall be ours (v.7). Well, 
how does that apply to us? It is very easy to show how the 
Jews conspired to kill Jesus; but how can those who call 
themselves Christians be said to desire the overthrow of Jesus, 
in order that they may have his inheritance? Why, whenever 
a nominal tenant of the Lord’s vineyard, or steward of the 
Lord’s possessions, decides to refuse an instant and an entire 
surrender of all that is the Lord’s, at the call of Jesus, the 
spirit of these “wicked husbandmen” is manifest in him. 
The tenants, or the stewards, have made up their mind to 
have the Son’s inheritance for themselves, whatever the 
involved cost or crime may be. There are a good many nomi- 
nal Christians who refuse to pay even a tithe of their income 
into the Lord’s treasury ; and there are others who refuse to 
continue to give as God has prospered them, on the ground 
that they Aave given a tithe, and that the rest they will keep, 
in spite of God's calls. Whenever any of us refuse to give 
up time, cherished plans, prized friendships, or anything else, 
at the call of Jesus, we practically take the ground, that that 
which belongs to him we shall retain for our own advantage. 
And how does this differ from the word of these husband- 
en: “Come, let us kill him, and the inheritance shall be 
ours” ? 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. ©, HAZARD, 


Our last lesson left the adversaries of Christ discomfited 
because of the way in which the Saviour had turned their 
attack upon himself to their own humiliation. Having made 
them confess their own incompetency to judge in spiritual 
matters, by compelling them to say that they could not tell 
whether the baptism of John was from heaven or from men, 
he quietly refused to submit his own higher claims to their 
arbitrament. But, now, having long been the subject of 
their attacks, he himself becomes the aggressor. In three 
telling parables he sets before them their relation to the 
kingdom of God. Our lesson is the second one of these par- 
ables. In the first, the parable of the Two Sons, his assail- 
ants are represented by the son, who, to his father’s com- 
mand, said, “I go, sir,” but went not; while publicans and 
harlots have a representative in the one who said, “I will 
not,” but afterward repented and went. The application 
was pointed and severe: “ For John came unto you in the 
way of righteousness, and ye believed him not; but the pub- 
licans and harlots believed him, and ye, when ye saw it, did 
not even repent yourselves afterward, that ye might believe 
him.” Before they had time for recovery, he applied to 
them the parable of the lesson, his parables being worse to 
them than the scourge of cords with which he drove out the 
money-changers from the temple. 

I. The Vineyard Let.—1, Care for the vineyard. The par- 
able throughout is self-interpreting. The “man” who 
planted the vineyard evidently is God. Israel was a vine- 
yard of his own planting. He began with Abraham, and 
finally brought Israel as a vine out of Egypt, and casting 
out the heathen planted it in Canaan (Psa. 80: 8). The 
care he exercised over it, and his disappointment in regard 
to its fruitlessmess, are set forth in Isaiah 5: 1-7. In that 
is the pathetic question : “ What could have been done more 
to my vineyard, that I have not done in it?” He did all 
that a husbandman could do. He planted “a noble vine, 
wholly a right seed” (Jer. 2: 21). He protected it with a 
hedge, provided a tower for the watchmen, and a wine-vat to 
receive the juice of the grapes. Note the suggestion, that 
God’s vineyard in this world is in a hostile country. 

2. Letting the vineyard. For a time God was with his 
people. He was cultivating the vineyard himself. Abraham 
was called “the friend of God,” and “the Lord spake unto 
Moses face to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend.” But 
after the vineyard was established, he—according to seeming, 
at least—removed “into another country,” having, however, 
entered into covenant with his people by which fruits of 
righteousness were to be rendered unto him. 

8. Sending for the fruits of the vineyard. No indifference to 
his vineyard was signified by the going away of its owner. 





It is an unheard-of thing that any one should ever be indif- 
ferent to anything that he himself has planted, and tended 
with care. “At the season” God sent for the fruits that 
belonged to him. In patience he waited until he propertly 


them. He asks fruit of no one until “the season” wheii it 
should be rendered. But, in God’s vineyard, after the fruit- 
bearing season once comes, it continues on without end. 
The fruit season is all the while. The demand for the fruits 
of righteousness is personal as well as collective. “ Every 
branch in me that beareth not fruit, he taketh it away.” 

Il. The Wicked Tenants.—1. Maltreating the servants. The 
wickedness of the husbandmen was manifest on the occasion 
of the very first sending. “Which of the prophets,” said 
Stephen, soon a martyr, “did not your fathers persecute?” 
It was not enmity to the owner, but a grasping selfishness, 
that actuated them. The priests and rulers wanted Israel to 
exhaust its resources in doing for them, and so robbed God of 
that which was his due, The patience of God, as here hinted 
at, was wonderful, One “servant” after another was either 
abused or killed; but he sent others in their stead. He did 
not expel the husbandmen, even though the blood of his ser- 
vants called for vengeance. Each sending was in itself a 
warning—a notice that the owner had no intention of sur- 
rendering his rights. But how suggestive is the fact that he 
sent, each time, not for the purpose of punishing, but to 
receive the withheld fruits. He sent no armies, only peace- 
fal servants. His manner of sending indicated how much 
rather he would pardon than punish. 

2. Slaying the son. The sending of the son was the owner’s 
last gentle expedient. In that he exhausted mercy. (1.) The 
cost of sending him is hinted at,—‘ one son, well beloved.” 
“ For God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son,” etc. What plummet can fathom the depth of that 
love! (2.) The rightful expectation. “They will reverence 
my son.” It would not seem possible that human depravity 
could become so Satanic as to seek the death of the Son of 
God. Calvary shows it to be true, else would we deny it. 
(3.) The plot. “This is the heir.” Many of those who con- 
spired to put Christ to death admitted, “this man doeth 
many miracles.” “Come, let us kill him.” Even then they 
were plotting against him. The “son” was talking to the 
conspiring husbandmen, and showing that he knew what was 
in their hearts. “The inheritance shall be ours.” Christ 
stood in the way of the chief priests and the rulers. They 
were furious over his influence upon the people. Pilate “ per- 
ceived that for envy the chief priests had delivered him up.”’ 
(4.) The plot carried out. “Took him, and killed him, and 
cast him forth,”—flinging him out ; as much as to say, “ That 
is our answer.” 

Ill. The Righteous Retribution. The “son,” come now for 
the oft-demanded fruits of holiness, after showing “the hus- 
bandmen” what they will do to himself, reveals to them in 
warning what will be the result: 1. Zo themselves. The lord 
of the vineyard “ will come and destroy the husbandmen, and 
will give the vineyard to others.” Matthew shows how 
specific and plain was the application made of this. The 
drapery of the parable was torn away, as Christ said (Matthew : 
“The kingdom of God shall be taken away from you, and 
shall be given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof.” 
What was prophecy then is now history. If that has been 
fulfilled, shall we not look undoubtingly for the coming to 
pass of that equally positive assurance, that eventually “all 
Israel shall be saved” ? (Rom. 11: 25-27.) 

2. To himself. “The stone which the builders rejected, the 
same was made the head of the corner.” Their efforts, seem- 
ingly successful, were to prove futile. They killed, but they 
could not prevent Jesus’ return to life. They cast him out, but 
he returned again. As builders, they rejected him as a stone 
having no place in their sacred edifice. But others, seeing 
his true place, have lifted him up as the head stone “ with 
shoutings, crying, Grace, grace unto it.” And this, surely, 
was “from the Lord.” The triumph of Christ manifestly 
has not been of man, The zeal of the Lord of hosts has 
accomplished what we see. “And it is marvelous in our 
eyes.” It is the most marvelous thing presented in all his- 
tory. Christianity at the first was a reproach, it has become 
an honor ; it was a stench, but is now a perfume; its author 
was despised for having suffered as one of the lowest crimi- 
nals, but is now worshiped around the world as King of 
kings and Lord of lords. The marvelous manner in which 
it has won its way against scorn, opposition, and persecution, 
without making use of any carnal weapons of warfare, is 
enough to prove that it is from God. History now gives the 
force of eighteen centuries of illustration to the warning: 
“ And he that falleth on this stone shall be broken in pieces ; 
but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will scatter him as dust.” 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 

How did Jesus silence the elders and priests who tried to 
silence him? Though they dared not answer his questions, 
they stayed where they could watch and hear Jesus, and he 
told the story which is our lesson to-day. It is a parable,—a 
story which has a lesson in it; truth enclosed like the ripe 
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kernel in a nutshell. Where was Jesus when the elders and 
priests questioned him? In the same place he went on 
teaching by telling this story of a man who planted a vine- 
yard. 

What kind of fruit grows in a vineyard? In that country 
grape-vines were planted in rows, often to the very top of the 
sloping hill-sides. Around the vineyard was a hedge like a 
wall, but made often of thorny plants growing so close as to 
make a strong prickly wall to keep out stray animals which 
could do harm. In the middle of the grape-garden was a 
place dug down like a cistern, called a wine-vat or wine-fat, 
and over it a sort of floor, This was called a wine-press, for 
there was a strong wooden press on which the bunches of 
ripe grapes were thrown, and there men stood and, treading 
on them, pressed out the rich juice. On some high spot they 
built a tower, where a watchman could look over all the 
vineyard, and see if any robber came, or any wild beast; for 
often little foxes would get in and spoil the vines. 

The keeper would have to hire many men to help work in 
his vineyard ; they were called husbandmen. They were to dig 
the ground, to make the wine-press, to set out young vines, 
train and trim them, to keep the hedge close and strong, to 
gather fruit in its season. Jesus told of just such a place, 
What did the man plant? What did he set about it? For 
what did he dig a place? What high place did he build? 
What was that for? When all this was done, the man let 
out, hired his vineyard to husbandmen, and went away. They 
were to attend to the vineyard, raise and make all they could 
for the owner. So King Solomon once let out to keepers 
one of his vineyards, and each one of them was to pay him 
a thousand pieces of silver for the fruit. This man knew 
when the vines were old enough to bear fruit in plenty, and 
the season when it would ripen in the warm sunshine, and 
hang purple and heavy from the vines ; he knew when it was 
time for the strong arms of the husbandmen to carry great 
baskets of grapes to the wine-press, and when the cool, deep 
pit would be filled with luscious fresh juice. Surely then 
the husbandmen would be able to pay to the owner his due. 
He sent a servant to receive his share. They caught him, 
and beat him, and sent him away empty. He sent another; 
they hardly let him into the vineyard, for they cast stones at 
him, wounded him in the head, and sent him staggering 
away shamefully handled. He sent another@servant ; they 
killed him and many others, beating some and killing 
some. Once more he sent to them; he had one son, his 
well-beloved. He said, “They will reverence my son.” 
Would these cruel, wicked men who had murdered his ser- 
vants, care for hisson? They saw him coming, they knew 
him ; they said, “ This is the heir; all this will be his own, 
his inheritance ; let us kill him, and all the vineyard and its 
fruit will be ours.” Matthew and Luke tell that they “ cast 
him out and killed him,” as if he was not allowed to come to 
the vineyard belonging to his father, but wounded and 
killed outside. 

Jesus said to the people, “ What shall therefore the lord 
of the vineyard do?” “He will come and destroy the hus- 
bandmen, and will give the vineyard unto others.” What 
had they done to his servants? What to his beloved Son? 
Was not the owner of the vineyard able to punish and 
destroy? Did they gain anything by their wickedness? Was 
the son any less beloved because of their cruelty? Jesus 
reminded the listeners of what was written in the Psalms,— 
our golden text of to-day. What is it? Then he said, “This 
was the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.” 

What question had the priests asked which Jesus did not 
answer? Was not that a proof that all his power was from 
God, and all his work was the “ Lord’s doing”? The priests 
knew that the parable was spoken against them; they knew 
that the Jews, God’s chosen people, had beem watched and 
guarded as a careful husbandman cares for a choice vine- 
yard. They knew God had sent teachers and prophets. 
Some they had beaten, some had been stoned, and many 
killed. Now the “beloved Son” stood and taught them, and 
they had already agreed that he must be killed; and even 
while they heard him, they were planning how to destroy 
him. But they were afraid of the people; they longed to lay 
their wicked hands on him, but they dared not yet, and they 
left him and went away. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


What parable did Jesus speak against the priests, scribes, 
and elders? (Title.) What prophecy was beginning its ful- 
fillment in the authority which he assumed in their presence ? 
(Golden Text.) Is this stone to you a stumbling-stone, or a 
sure foundation ? 

Mark 12 : 1.—How abundant is the provision which God 
has made for the efficiency of his husbandmen ? (Isa. 5 : 4.) 
Who are his husbandmen to-day? Is the vineyard the 
world, or the individual heart? Name six provisions made 
for Israel’s prosperity ? (Isa. 5:1, 2.) Translate, as far as 
possible, the symbolism (fruitful hill, Jer. 82: 22; fenced in, 
Rom. 2: 25; stones removed, Lev. 25: 4, 10, 17-19; choicest 
vine,—men of faith, heart, and brain? Acts 7 : 22; Exod. 18: 
21 ; tower of defense,—miracles? Exod. 15: 14-16 ; wine 








press, Exod. 22: 29-31). Name six advantages which we of 
the present age under our national institutions enjoy. What 
does the Lord of the vineyard expect ? (Col. 1: 10-12; Mark 
1:2.) What is the general success of his messenger? (v. 3.) 
Who is this messenger to us? (Rev. 22:17.) How is the 
heart affected by each successive rejection of the Holy Spirit? 
(vs. 3-5.) What attribute of God is manifested in the repe- 
tition of his calls? Who were the messengers sent to the 
Israelites? Name some of them. 

What was God’s last resort and righteous expectation con- 
cerning Israel? (v.6; Matt. 23: 37, 38.) Is there, or is 
there not, a limit to God’s saving grace concerning us? (Gen, 
6:3; 1 Thess.5: 19.) Explain how a limit can be ascribed 
to God’s power (Luke 16: 31), Are the rejectors of Christ 
conscious of the authority belonging to and the homage due 
to him, or do they sin ignorantly? (v.7.) Against whom 
was this parable primarily spoken? (v.12; Mark 11; 27.) Did 
they know who was speaking it, or were they ignorant of his 
rightful authority? What prophecy did it contain concern- 
ing the success of their base designs? (v.8.) What is the 
one sin which precludes the hope of eternal life? (Luke 19: 
14; John 3: 18, 19.) What prophecies did this parable 
contain, against all who succeed in silencing God’s voice in 
the soul? (v.9.) What did it mean to the priests and elders? 
Upon what prophecy of the Messiah’s triumph did he rest 
the argument of the Lord’s vengeance? (v. 10.) When was 
it written? Why does the parable demand some such refer- 
ence to complete its truth? (v. 8.) Explain how the conduct 
of the wicked husbandmen could promote the glory of the 
Son (v.11; Rom. 11: 12,15). What solemn comment on 
the prophecy closed the lesson? (Matt. 21: 43,44.) Is ita 
kindness, or a cruelty, to tell sinners of their approaching 
doom ? 
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ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


In order to get at the true standpoint from which to see the 
Oriental bearings of the main objects of this lesson, it is first 
of all essential to see that both its beginning (verse 1) and its 
conclusion (verses 10, 11) are quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment (th> Septuagint version, of course), and that the whole 
is a short Oriental sermon expounding the Scriptures—fig- 
ures by figures—in a way that would be thoroughly—and very 
annoyingly, too—understood by the special portion of the 
audience against whom it was directed. 

The “ planted a vineyard ” needs little explanation in this 
country at present. Only it may be stated that while it is 
quite common in Southern Palestine to see the vine trained 
upon perpendicular trellises or frames, or upen single stakes, 
very much as the old Romans trained the clinging vine upon 
“the elm its husband,” it is still more common now to see the 
vine trailing its length along the ground, to the detriment of 
the noble fruit. On Mount Lebanon, and, for that matter, 
about the hills of Palestine, the ground is terraced, so that the 
vine may have a flat piece of ground to grow upon. Indeed, 
the country for most purposes of comparison so closely 





resembles that of the Middle and Western Mediterranean, 
especially Southern Italy, that scarcely anything about the 
mere culture of the vine can be said to be peculiar, unless it 
be the neglect. For Syria and Palestine are the country of 
the vine—along with the islands and adjacent countries of 
the Eastern Mediterranean. No one who has known what 
the grapes are to those countries ever gets tired of hearing or 
talking about them. A tour about Cyprus shows many an 
uncultivated vine which might be sawn into boards almost 
equal to those which made the famous doors of the temple at 
Ephesus. 

The hedge about the field or vineyard of to-day is the 
prickly pear or Indian fig, the gigantic one which is seen in 
some of our Southern states, and in many countries. A low 
wall is built, and upon it is put a little earth, and then a few 
of the stems, which are commonly called leaves, though 
the true leaves of such plants are the prickers—the latter 
more than an inch long. They soon take root, and grow into 
immense bushes—an impenetrable thicket. As the plant 
grows, the spatulate stems expand in thickness, and perhaps 
contract in width; the joints becoming solid and firm, and 
showing only a more and more fading seam and scar. By 
and by the main stem becomes like that of a tree, bearing 
tough, strong branches; the branches again bearing the 
spatulate, armed stems, ready to tear anything in pieces that 
attempts to force its way through. Not infrequently a ditch 
is dug outside the hedge as an additional protection. Whether 
this was the same kind of ditch and hedge which the prophet 
took for his figure we cannot now say. But nothing now in 
the land would fit the purpose better. 

In Sicily, by the way, this prickly pear is used as the first 
agent in reducing the lava fields of Mt, Etna to arable land. 
The stems are set in the crevices, aided with a little earth or 
volcanic dust; and they grow and weather down the stony 
lava with remarkable speed. It is not many years before 
fruit-trees or vines can be set out in place of the prickly pear. 

The ancient pit for the winepress, and the troughs and vats: 
into which the must might run when the first reservoir wax 
filled, are still to be seen here and there in Palestine; andi 
especially on the slopes of Mount Carmel, whose very name: 
is derived from the word for vineyard, For complete deserip- 
tion a picture illustration is necessary. But the expression 
“digged a pit” is an appropriate one for the process of 
excavating the softish limestone rock. Much of it can be, 
and is, dug out with a pick. 

To let out a farm or a vineyard on shares is nothing strange, 
much less in a country where many kinds of taxes can be paid’ 
in kind. Nor is it anything strange for an owner to reside 
in “another country.” This phrase, however, often means 
no more than another locality, or another pashalik, or 
smaller governmental division of the common land. Yet 
there are literal cases of men in the Turkish empire living in 
one country and living on the revenues of property owned in: 
another. Many of the beautiful buildings destroyed in the 
recent terrible doings in Alexandria were owned by residents 
of Beirftt. 

The rest of the parable seems strange to us; but even to-day 
the picture would very well fit many an Eastern transaction ;: 
nor could it have been less inapplicable under the Roman: 
rule. Comments and examples are unnecessary ; and to relate: 
any one fully would require more space than can here be: 
given. It is best to receive this part of the parable as a moet. 
instructive verisimilitude, told in the true native spirit, pic- 
turing every-day possibilities, and perfectly comprehended in 
all its bearings by the auditors, Even to the last—to the lord 
of the vineyard’s supposed coming and destroying the culti- 
vators—it is true to Oriental life except only in those localities 
where the influence of the Occident is strongly felt. Legal 
process would not be waited for by one who was strong enough 
to gain the rulers beforehand; nor is legal process quite so 
regular there as here. Indeed, our own American frontiers, 
and the frontiers of almost any country, will furnish incidents 
to match the whole proceeding—not to say the whole parable 
from beginning to end, 

“This was from the Lord,” in verse 11, furnishes one of 
those instances where the translator, or rather the expounder, 
of the Greek New Testament needs to have a little Oriental 
instruction. In the Hebrew the word “this” is feminine, the 
regular gender in the Oriental languages for a pronoun with 
an impersonal or abstract antecedent ; and no one who reads 
the Hebrew or the Syriac—either in the Old Testament or in 
this quotation—could hesitate to see that the meaning is 
“this doing,” or “this state of things;” and that although 
the words for “ head ” and ‘‘ corner” are feminine. And the 
Septuagint has photographically retained the feminine pro~ 
noun, just as in many other cases it (and the Vulgate Latin 
as well) has attempted to reproduce the Hebrew in form 
rather than to give good intelligible Greek. In this quotation 
from the Septuagint, accordingly, the word “this” gram 
matically refers to the “ head” or “corner,” and misleads the 
Greek purist. But a glance at the source reveals the truth 
immediately. The meaning of the Greek must be taken as 
against the grammar—unless indeed we consider that the 
general usage and vote made instances like this to be good 
grammar, in their dialect and place. 
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RECENT BOOKS WORTH NOTING. 


The most conspicuous of the new American books has 
been the posthumously published volume of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s verse, In the Harbor (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.), 
which certainly equals any previous collection of short 


_ poems by the same author ; but the season has not lacked 


other interesting issues. 

History.—The Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis’s The Red 

Man and the White Man in North America (Little, 
Brown, & Co.), is an extended monograph of considerable 
value, Another book on the Indians is Richard Irving 
Dodge’s Our Wild Indians (Hartford : A. D. Worthing- 
ton & Oo.), which, though written by an army officer, 
emphasizes the advantages of the humane and civilizing 
treatment of the nation’s wards. Mr. Lewis Rosenthal’s 
America and France in the Eighteenth Century (Henry 
Holt & Co.) is the promising work of a young writer, 
who traces, by the aid of newly examined French 
authorities, the strong influence exerted by the American 
colonies, and by the United States, upon French politics 
one hundred years ago. 
“ Biography.—The American Men of Letters series 
(Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.) reaches its third volume in 
Mr, F. B. Sanborn’s discursive biography of Henry 
D, Thoreau, which is written in a spirit of deep admira- 
tion of the literary and personal work of the “ Concord 
school” of authors, The book presents a readable series 
of gossippy chapters concerning a remarkable set of 
great and small minds, but fails in critical insight, and 
presents no clearly cut arguments to support the author’s 
theory of Thoreau’s greatness. The English Men of 
Letters series (Harper and Brothers) is continued in Mr. 
E, W. Gosse’s life of Gray ; and the American Worthies 
series (Henry Holt & Oo.), in Mr. R. J. Burdette’s 
William Penn. The utility of the last-named series is 
not evident; Mr. Warner made its firat volume, on John 
Smith, something more than a piece of long-drawn fun,— 
a really valuable biography; but his successors have 
failed to do more than minister to a common and super- 
ficial habit of sneering at eminent men of bygone times. 
Sergeant Ballantine's Some Experiences of a Barrister’s 
Life (Henry Holt & Co.) is readable, and so is the Rev. 
T. Mozley’s Reminiscences of Oriel College and the 
Oxford movement (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.), which, 
having small value as a record of the author’s own 
experiences, presents a remarkable series of portraits of 
the Tractarians, Pen Pictures of Modern Authors (G. P. 
Patnam’s Sons), by “ William Shepard,” is a light col- 
lection of newspaper and other accounts of American and 
English writers of the present century ; it isa good book 
for circulating libraries. 

Travel.—The season of summer wanderings has natu- 
rally produced a number of unimportant records of 





European travel, and several books of American experi- 
ence. Mr. W. A. Baillie Grohman’s Camps in’ the 
Rockies (Charles Scribner’s Sons) is somewhat frivolously 
written, but minutely describes some comparatively 
unfamiliar parts of our western domain. The new 
edition of Mr. Charles Nordhoff’s California (Harper 
and Brothers) is the work of a trained and accurate 
observer. 

Religion.—Of a purpose widely different from that of 
the books in the library of the Non-Christian Religious 
Systems (New York: E. and J. B, Young & Oo.) 
recently noticed in these columns is Dr. Abraham 
Kuenen’s volume of rationalistic lectures on National 
Religions and Universal Religions (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons), which newly illustrate the non-Christian tenden- 
cies of the Leyden school. Natural Religion (Roberts 
Brothers), by Professor Seeley, is less rationalistic and 
more mystic than Dr. Kuenen’s book ; the author of 
Ecce Homo is a master in the art of coquetting with foes 
to faith. The Greek and English New Testament 
(Harper and Brothers) containing the English text of the 
Revised Version and the Greek text of Westcott and 
Hort with Dr. Philip Schaff’s introduction, is at last pub- 
lished. Some minor errors which appeared in the first 
edition of Dr. Schaff’s introduction are corrected in this 
edition. Two interesting books in connection with Bible 
revision are the Rev. Dr. Vaughan’s Authorized or 
Revised? (Macmillan & Co.) and The Revisers’ English 
(Fank and Wagnalls), verbal criticisms by George Wash- 
ington Moon, who, as usual, presents just arguments at 
one time and mere quibbles at another. Faith Vic- 
torious, by the Rev. Dr. J. I. Mombert, is a eulogistic 
account of the life of one of the religious eccentrics of 
Prussia. Macmillan & Oo. have issued an abridged 
edition of Catherine and Crauford Tait, in a form suitable 
for popular circulation. 

Science.—T wo scientific books of importance are Pro- 
fessor Tyndall’s Essays on the Floating Matter in the 
Air (D. Appleton & Co.), which must be read by physi- 
cians who study the subject of epidemic, contagious, or 
malarious diseases ; and Ants, Bees, and Wasps (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.), by Sir John Lubbock, a work not less 
valuable than the late Mr. Darwin’s volume on earth- 
worms. Lubbock’s observations, like Darwin’s, directly 
support the theistic argument, as against the material- 
istic. Dr. George M. Beard’s The Psychology of the 
Salem Witchcraft Excitement of 1692, and its practical 
application to our own time (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), 
is based on partial investigations and hasty generaliza- 
tions. Two religio-scientific books, from the Christian 
standpoint, are Professor OC. W. Shields’s The Order of 
the Sciences (Charles Scribner’s Sons), and the Rev. 
G. F. Wright’s Studies in Science and Religion (Andover, 
Mass.: Warren F. Draper). 

Fiction.—The summer, as usual, has produced a large 
crop of novels; some of the more conspicuous are Mrs. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford’s mephitic romance, The Mar- 
quis of Carabas (Roberts Brothers), which is a thin repe- 
tition of her earliest works; Dick’s Wandering (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co.), a pleasant and innocuous story by 
Julian Sturgis; Yesterday (Henry Holt & Oo.), an 
anonymous American novel; A Mere Caprice (Jansen, 
McClurg, & Co.), by Mary Healy, who seeks to combine 
Henry James, Jr., and Henri Greville; So They Were 
Married (Harper and Brothers), the last work of the lit- 
erary partnership of Walter Besant and James Rice, 
now dissolved by Mr. Rice’s death ; and Antinous (W.S. 
Gottsberger), by George Taylor, a weaker counterpart 
of Ebers’s novel, The Emperor. The fifth volume of the 
well-meant but ill-done series of translations from 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson is The Bridal March (Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co.). 

Miscellaneous.,—Mrs. H. R. Haweis, the book-making 
wife of a bookmaker, has made a pretty volume called 
Beautiful Houses (Scribner and Welford) in which she 
describes ten e:thetichabitations. Bright Daysin the Old 
Plantation Time (Lee and Shepard), by Mary Ross 
Banks, is a cheery little contribution toward the social 
history of the South. General di Cesnola has prepared, 
in a handsomely illustrated pamphlet, a popular account of 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art (D. Appleton & Co.), 
The new edition of Professor R. E. Thompson’s Political 
Economy (Porter and Coates) is the latest summary of 
the arguments for protection. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
Principles of Sociology receives an additional install- 
ment in Political Institutions (D. Appleton & Co.), 
designed to form the conclusion of the second volume of 
the work, of which it is the fifth part. To the legal 
books in the list of Harper and Brothers is added a trea- 
tise on the Law of Stockbrokers and Stock-exchanges 
by Mr. John R. Dos Passos of the New York bar. In 
the Saddle (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.) is a small and 





neatly printed collection of the famous poems on horses 
and riding. It is published anonymously. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. | 

Lippincott’s for August has three or four light articles 
of travel,—among the Pueblo Indians, in the Adiron- 
dacks, and in the Alleghanies,—and half a dozen stories 
lighter still. The Romance of Childhood, by Henry A. 
Beers, is flippant, but not without merit. The poetical 
department is well sustained,—Closing In, by Colonel 
Paul H. Hayne, and Over the Mountains by Charles L. 
Hildreth, are worthy of special note, 


Colonel T. W. Higginson contributes to Harper’s for 
August a careful historical study of The First Ameri- 
cans. The magazine is rich this month in articles of 
places. Some Western Resorts, a fresh holiday article, 
by John A. Butler; The Cruise of the Nameless, by 
Barnet Phillips ; and the third installment of George P. 
Lothrop’s Spanish Vistas,—owe much of their interest to 
the number and excellence of their illustrations. 


There is an undercurrent of satire in Mra. Rose Terry 
Cooke’s characteristic story Some Account of Thomas 
Tucker, in the August Atlantic, but the pathos of the 
sketch is deeper than its satire. Stories like this area 
more potent witness for truthfulness of life and simplicity 
of character than most of the subtle disquisitions of the 
mora! philosophers, whose cumbrous syllogisms fail pre- 
cisely where these succeed,—in finding “entrance at the 
lowliest doors.” 


The most noteworthy of the papers in the August 
number of The North American Review is that on The 
United States Army, by Archibald Forbes. Mr. Forbes’s 
career as a war-correspondent has made him familiar 
with the military systems of the great European powers, 
and he is, besides, a loyal subject of Queen Victoria, so 
that his enthusiastic admiration of the military system 
of the United States can neither be credited to igno- 
rance nor tional prejudice. 


Those who are interested in the manifestations of char- 
acter in the face, should see the group of portraits of Fran- 
cois I. of France, in The Magazine of Art for August. The 
portraits are of varying degrees of merit, but neither the 
idealized likeness by Titian nor the unskillful picture by 
Jehan Clouet can hide the cruelty and impurity which 
look out from the selfish eye, and sit upon the sensual 
mouth, The face of Clytemnestra, on page 389, is also 
worthy of study. 


Readers who are not familiar with the causes of the 
war in Egypt, will find a compendious statement of the 
events which have culminated in the bombardment of 
Alexandria, in the editorial columns of The Christian 
Union for July 20. The same number contains an inter- 
esting article on The False Prophet of the Soudan—one 
of the threatening figures in present Egyptian politics. 
And the editorial Why Not? is to be commended to 
the attention of all who are interested in the tobacco 
nuisance. 


A pleasant sketch of life and scenery in the south of 
England, by Alice Maude Fenn, opens The Century 
Magazine for August. The finely executed engravings 
which illustrate the article include pictures of Tenny- 
son’s house; Brookbank, where George Eliot once lived ; 
and the house of White of Selbourne. Mr. E. V. Smalley 
begins a series of papers on The New North-west; Mr. 
Robert Grant has a serio-comic tragedy, under the title 
of The Lambs, which is a clever parody of Wall Street 
operations; and Mr. John R. G. Hassard tells How 
Wagner Makes Operas. The illustration to this article 
—a careful engraving, by Cole, of Hubert Herkomer’s 
etching of Wagner—serves as frontispiece to the maga- 
zine. The Topics of the Time department is given up 
this month to a peculiar attack upon the Di Cesnola Col- 
lection in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Two timely articles appear in The Presbyterian Review 
for July—the one, Biblical Theology, by Professor Charles 
A. Briggs, of Union Theological Seminary ; the other, 
Delitzsch on the Origin and Composition of the Penta- 
teuch, by Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss of Chicago. 
Professor Briggs’s paper is a valuable contribution to the 
literature of its subject. It traces the origin and history 
of biblical theology, giving, at the same time, biblio- 
graphical clues for the guidance of the student in this 
department, and discussing briefly the piace, methods, 
and divisions of theology as found in the Bible. Pro- 
fessor Ourtiss’s article is a compendious statement of the 
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critical views of the great German evangelical critic, as 
they have been and as they are; and although these 
views are given in outline only, enough is done to 
make Delitzsch’s position clear as regards the main prob- 
lems at least of the structure of the Pentateuch. Dr. 
Qurtias is to be commended for his efforts in this article, 
and in the series of translations now appearing in The 
Hebrew Student, to make the study of Delitzsch more 
popular in America. 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1882. 
Prince Edward Island, special, provincial, at Charlotte- 








ROWE ois cece st ncwinnerstanasas snedeeenes cone August 8,9 
Newfoundland, special, provincial, at St. Johns_-.-Aug. 18-20 
Kentucky, state, at Danville....-.....--------- August 22-24 
Vermont, state, at Montpelier ...........-.-September 13, 14 
Germany, national, at Berlin .....---.----- September, 27, 28 
Kansas, state, at Lawrence....----.------------ October 10-12 
Pennsylvania, state, at Easton..........-.-...-- October 10-12 
Virginia, state, at Petersburg -......... ---.-. October 10-13 
Maine, state, at Hallowell -.....--..------.---- October 24-26 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence....-....---- November 8, 9 
New Hampshire, state, at Claremont ........ November 14-16 
New Jersey, state, at Bridgeton..........---- November 14-16 


SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 
Hebrew Summer School, at Morgan Park, near Chicago, 


TERROR. cccanncnsimnecas simi mange secs July 11 to Aug. 19 
Seaside Sunday-school Assembly, at Asbury Park, New Jer- 
WOF didi head isis oes SUSU ediks Cele cone one ATA 3-15 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
PC, a a ee August 1-21 
Bible Revision Assembly, at Cottage City, Mass..... Aug. 8-10 
New England Sunday-school Assembly, at Framingham, 
Massachusetts ..........--..-.....----..-. August 22-30 





THE KANSAS SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ENCAMPMENT. 
BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, 

Kansas is the geographical hub of the nation. The 
centre of the United States falls within its limits; and 
as in the last generation the eyes of the land were 
fixed upon Kansas as the field where the contest for 
freedom was fought and won, so once more Kansas 
becomes the object of interest throughout the republic, 
while the noiseless battle of the ballot-box decides the 
question of to-day,—whether the dram-shop or the 
gospel shall rule America. 

The fourth encampment of the Sunday-school workers 
of Kansas and Missouri was held at Topeka, beginning 
July 12 and ending July 20. Topekais acity of twenty- 
two thousand inhabitants,—at least it was three months 
ago, when the last count was made; but as it gained six 
thousand people last year, one can only guess what its 
population will be by the time this article reaches its 
readers. It has broad streets,—almost too broad for 
acquaintance with one’s neighbors across the way,—fine, 
but unfinished public buildings, telephones, the electric 
light, and twenty-four open saloons in the face of the 
constitution, the law, and the public sentiment of the 
state. By a trick in the last election, the laws are 
nullified ; but when, next fall, Governor St. John rolls up 
a bigger majority than ever, and the Legislature meets, 
there will be such a tightening of the screws of justice 
upon the law-breakers as shall make them wish them- 
selves anywhere but in Kansas. Save in four or five 
cities, one can travel four hundred miles in a line upon 
the railroad without seeing a grog-shop or a drunken 
man. While the population has almost doubled, and the 
tide of immigration still rises, crime has diminished, and 
the state prison contains a hundred less convicts than 
three years ago. 

The encampment was held in Hartzell Park, said to 
be a mile and a half from thecity. Their miles must be 
on the usual Kansas scale of magnitude, if one may judge 
from the length of the trip while hanging on the strap 
of a horse-car. The park contains some objects not 
usually found at Sunday-school assemblies, such as a 
bear-pit, a zodlogical garden, a shooting-gallery, and a 
mineral spring. A huge tent had been erected for the 
Assembly, seating about two thousand people. We had 
& taste or two of Kansas weather, which twice brought it 
to the ground during the meetings, though fortunately 
without harm to the people. Next year, should the 
encampment be held at the same place, a roofed pavilion 
is hoped for, with seats a little less wearing on the back. 
The usual departments of a Sanday-school assembly were 
upon the programme, and were fully carried out. The 
Rey. J. L. Hurlbut was conductor; and, besides general 
management of the exercises, he taught a normal class 





with two sessions daily, and led the children’s class, where 
about two hundred boys and girls gathered for a course 
ot lessons in Bible knowledge, while as many grown 
people sat around them with equal enjoyment. A beau- 
tiful little daily paper, ‘The Children’s Hour,” litho- 
graphed expressly for the meeting, was given to the 
children. Mrs. G. R. Alden, “ Pansy,” addressed the 
primary teachers almost daily, and read a charming 
story, “An Endless Ohain,” to the general audience. 
Mr. Henry Plant, of Minneapolis, gave several talks upon 
the Bible, and readings from it, deeply spiritual and 
exceedingly suggestive. The music, with a full chorus- 
choir, was under the direction of the Rev. E. L. Eaton of 
Wisconsin, aided by Professor Brand, who also gave 
some elocutionary readings. Effendi Van Lennep 
imparted an Oriental tone to the landscape by his varie- 
gated robes and spectacles, and entertained and instructed 
the crowd with his illustrations of Bible manners and 
customs. A large telescope was mounted upon an open 
place, and turned skyward; and its director, the Rev. 
H. G. Sedgwick, scarcely slept o’ nights during the 
Assembly, so large were the numbers of people studying 
the heavens. 

First of the lecturers at the encampment was General 
O. O. Howard. He was received at Topeka with an 
ovation by its citizens, and his addresses and lectures— 
about half a dozen in number—were heard by throngs. 
Among other themes, the general gave us “ Indian 
Evangelization ;” “ The Universality of the Bible;” a 
layman’s sermon on Sunday morning, which by its sim- 
plicity and manly tenderness won all hearts ; and finally 
a lecture upon “ The Battle of Gettysburg,” which was 
heard with an almost breathless attention by an immense 
throng. Governor St. John prefaced the lecture in a few 
words introducing the speaker. The G. A. R. were 
present in full force, to fight their battles over again, 
and sing their army songs. One scarcely knows what a 
battle is, unless he has heard the modest one-armed hero, 
whose ‘‘ hold-fast ” saved the day, and won the public 
thanks of Congress, tell the story of the most important 
fight of the whole war. 

Other lecturers of note upon the programme were the 
Rev. E. R. Hendrix, D. D., who, out of a traveled expe- 
rience, spoke upon “The Fifth Gospel,”—the land of 
Palestine; the Rev. Dr. Rhodes, of St. Louis, who gave 
three inspiring lectures, the last on “ The Great Refor- 
mation ;” the Rev. Dr. C. C. Foote, who showed equal 
insight into Scripture and archzology in his discussion of 
“The Divine Purpose of the Egyptian Sojourn;” the 
Rev. D. C. Milner, of Ottawa, and the Rev. F. E. Ingalls, 
of Atchison, both of whom spoke ably, and to the interest 
of the people. 

The success of any Sunday-school assembly is always 
largely due to some earnest workers, whose labor is 
beneath the surface, and whose works show more than 
their names. This part, the hardest of all, was the share 
of J. W. Campbell, Esq., of Topeka, the secretary of 
Professor Stearns of Washburn College, the president, 
and of the executive committee. Though they found 
but little time for aught save the temporalities of the 
encampment, they won their reward in the financial 
success of the assembly, and in the favor with which its 
exercises were received by the people. 

One might suppose that temperance was a well-worn 
subject in Kansas, yet a large audience assembled on the 
closing evening to hear addresses on this theme by the 
Rev. Mr. Campbell, chaplain of the state prison, and the 
Rev. B. L. Eaton. There was also a reading by Professor 
Brand, “ Herr Sauermilk’s Views on the Temperance 
Question,” which was received with great applause. At 
the close, a few farewell words were spoken by the con- 
ductor and the Rev. D. ©. Milner, president of the 
Assembly for the coming year, and the ten days’ meeting 
adjourned leaving pleasant memories, and, it is trusted, 
an enduring influence. 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—It is announced that the next annual convéntion of 
the New Hampshire Sunday-school Association will be 
held at Claremont, November 14-16. 

—On September 27, 28, will be held at Berlin the fourth 
Sunday-school convention for the Sunday-school workers 
of all Germany. The main subjects of discussion will be 
two: How are the hindrances which oppose the introduc- 
tion and spread of Sunday-schools in little societies to be 
overcome? and What must be done to bring the Sunday- 
school more and more to the attention of the greater 
Christian public? An attempt will also be made to raise 
funds sufficient to warrant the permanent employment of 
a Sunday-school missionary. The convention is to be 
held under the auspices of the Committee for the Pro- 
motion of Sunday-schools in Germany, of which Pastor 





Prochnow, the editor of Der Sonntagsschulfreund, is presi- 
dent, and Pastor Wachsman is secretary. 

—Circulars calling for a convention of the Sunday- 
school workers of all the denominations in Virginia, 
to meet in Petersburg, October 10-13, have been issued 
by the executive committee appointed last May to take 
charge of this work. The basis of representation at 
the convention will be as follows: The Sunday-schools 
of each denomination in each city and county in the 
state unitedly elect one delegate to represent alf the 
schools of that denomination in that section, but 
where there is no Sunday-school organization, the duty 
of appointing representatives falls upon the ministers. 
Every undenominational or union Sunday-school organi- 
zation in the state is also expected to elect one delegate. 
The members of the executive committee and of the com- 
mittee of arrangements are delegates ex officio. As soon 
as delegates are appointed, their names should be sent to 
the secretary, Mr. Charles P. Rady, 1210 Main 8t., Rich- 
mond, who will send certificates of membership. The 
programme of the convention is in preparation. 


GENERAL. 


—Pastor Ziemann, who is now carrying on the evan- 
gelistic work begun in Germany by Dr. Somerville, has 
been preaching to large audiences in Heidelberg, Goerlitz, 
Breslau, and other cities, and he has now pressing invi- 
tations to labor from nineteen cities in Germany. 


—Some smart publicans in Caermarthen, Wales, have 
adopted a new kind of boycotting. Seeing how large a 
proportion of the population of the town had been won 
over to the Blue Ribbon side, they have induced the 
local manufacturers of mineral waters to supply their 
gvods to liquor dealers only, hoping to compel the Blue 
Ribbon people to go to the saloons for their temperance 
drinks. 

—To Bethany Mission Sunday-school in New York City 
a missionary of the American Sunday-school Union in 
Michigan writes: “ I have recently visited a region suited 
for fine farms, where families rich in children are moving 
in.. At the first house where I called a woman left her 
bread-making to listen to my errand, and her face lighted 
up with smiles as she exclaimed, ‘ A Sunday-school here! 
Why, that is just what we want!’ and the children were 
almost wild with excitement and delight. So in every 
house the people seemed glad, and the children were 
eager for the school, One father went twenty miles to 
get new clothes for his four boys that they might go to 
the Sunday-school.” , 


—Christian philosophy was one of the subjects discussed 
this year at the Concord School of Philosophy, which 
began its sessions on Monday, July 17. Dr. H. K. Jones, 
who was the lecturer on this subject, spoke from a high 
ideal stamdpoint, and held distinctly to the tripartite 
nature of man, who, he said, was made up of a physical, 
or materia), body, a psychical, or soul, body, and a pneu- 
matic, or spiritual, body. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed, Mr. A. Bronson Alcott raised the question 


“whether we might not reasonably believe that there 


have been people in the past ages, before human history, 
who have been gods as ccmpared with us, and whether 
the progress of civilization has not been downward instead 
of upward.” 


PERSONAL. 


—The Rev. Dr. H. H. Jessup, of the Protestant Syrian 
Mission in Beirdt, is now on a short visit to this country. 

—This year the Bohlen Lectures in Philadelphia are 
to be delivered by the Right Rev. Bishop Harris of 
Michigan. 

—By a strange coincidence, the sudden death of Miss 
Anna Parnell occurred on the same day on which her 
poem Shalom Lakem —‘ Peace unto you”— was pub- 
lished in The Independent of New York. 

—Double honors have fallen on the head of Mr. Simeon 
Gilbert, one of the editors of The Advance, and the 
author of The International System. Two colleges con- 


ferred the degree of Doctor of Divinity upon him on the © 


same day. 


—Dr. Blythe Hurst, who recently died at Collierly, 
England, was a second Elihu Burritt. He gained a com- 
petent knowledge of modern, classical and Oriental lan- 
guages while working at the forge; and ultimately he 
studied theology, and became vicar of Collierily. 

—Readers of The Sunday School Times will learn with 
regret of the death of the Rev. J. B. Atchinson, which 
took place at Midland City, Michigan, July 15. For 
many years Mr. Atchinson was a weekly contributor to 
the lesson pages of The Sunday School Times, and for 


' the last few years he has been active in the Sunday-school 
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work in the West. At the time of his 
death, Mr, Atchinson was pastor of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Midland 
Oity. 

—Although Mr. Moody does not go to 
London, England, for nearly a year, the 
British capital is not to lack an American 
evangelist inthe meantime. The Rev. Dr. 
George F. Pentecost is to commence an 
evangelistic campaign in London soon. 


—One of the Christian givers of America 
passed away in the death of Mr. Frederick 
Marquand, which took place recently at 
Southport, Connecticut. Mr. Marquand 
gave liberally to the colleges and theological 
seminaries, and not the least of his benefac- 
tions was in the line of the Sunday-school 
work, 

-—Mr. J, H. Newman, who died suddenly 
at Greenwich, England, July 7, was the 
oldest member of the London Sunday- 
achool Union, with which institution he 
was connected for nearly fifty years. Mr. 
Newman, though eighty years old, con- 
tinued in the active work of the Union 
until his death. 


—The Hon. George P. Marsh, United 
States Minister at Rome, died suddenly at 
Vallambrosa, July 24, Dr. Marsh was 
born at Woodbury, Vermont, in 1801. 
He was a careful philological scholar, 
especially in the field of the Germanic 
languages; and his lectures on the: Eng- 
lish Language and on Early English Litera- 
ture have taken.their place in the literature 
of American education. 


—Longfellow Day was celebrated at 
Bowdoin College, July 12. The Rev. Dr. 
Daniel R. Goodwin, of the Episcopal 
Divinity School, Philadelphia, who was 
one of the pupils of Longfellow when the 
poet was professor of modern languages at 
Bowdoin, delivered the address of the 
day. Dr. Goodwin told of the enthusiasm 
for modern languages which Longfellow 
aroused in Bowdoin, and of the musical 
voice, the refined taste, and the magnetic 
power which attracted his pupils to him, 
and he declared’ that Longfellow’s poetry 
will be enshrined in the hearts of the 
people as long as the English language 
lasts. Dr. Goodwin also made a donation 
of $1000 to Bowdoin, for the purpose of 
founding an annual prize, to be known as 
the Bowdoin Commencement Prize. 


THIS AND THAT. 


a 


Faith enters the gospel ship, and, seek- 
ing a city that hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God, is wafted over 
the vexing seas to the harbor of rest. 
Skepticism, unwilling to trust itself to the 
ship, and demanding certainty for its 
foothold, wades into the waters as far as it 
can feel with its feet. It isn’t going any- 
where where it cannot touch bottom, and 
so, of course, it doesn’t go very far. 





The word “ character” is derived from 
a Greek verb that means “ to cut into fur- 
rows, to engrave.” Letters, figures, or 
signs, were called “characters” because of 
their being engraved. A man’s “char- 
acter,” therefore, evidently is that which 
is deeply engraved upon his personality. 
‘Whatever is written upon the heart makes 
him what he is, and is manifest in outward 
expression. Oonsidering how inerasible 
it all is, how careless men are as to what is 
written upon their inner being, and how 
often the devil is allowed to hold the 
engraving tool ! 





Speaking of churches that are troubled 
with skepticism, Mr. Spurgeon says: 

Doubts about the fundamentals of the 
gospel exist in certain churches, I am told, to 
a large extent. My dear friends, where there 





is a warm-hearted church you do not hear of 
them. They do not come near ; it istoo warm. 
I never saw a fly alight on a red-hot plate, 

The quickest way to settle doubts is not 
by scientific investigation, as skeptics de- 
light to call their interchange of theories, 
but by doing the will of God. Those who 
do his will shall know of the doctrine. 
To no others is this _ssnewand made, 

Not identi a teacher of street 
gamins in the Sunday-school has been sur- 
prised at the unique and clear perceptions 
they manifest of spiritual truths, when he 
has supposed them to be without any dis- 
cernment. After years of instruction, for 
instance, a Sunday-school teacher asked a 
poor, illiterate scholar: “Jack, have you 
asoul?” Imagine his horror and discour- 
agement at the reply: “No; I’ve got no 
soul!” But the Jad allowed his teacher 
to be disheartened only for a second, for 
he added: “I had a soul once, but I lost 
it; and Jesus Christ came along and found 
it, and so I am just letting him keep it.” 
He had got a good deal farther along than 
many who all their lives have been favored 
with instruction. The number of those 
who are “just letting Jesus keep their 
souls” is not so large as it ought to be. 





A story is related to the effect that some 
years ago a young man with rather a high 
sense of his own abilities sent a critical 
essay upon Plato to Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, in which he made several rather sharp 
attacks upon the old philosopher. Mr. 
Emerson, it is said, in accordance with the 


'author’s request, read the essay through, 


and then returned it, with the single laconic 
remark: ‘When you strike a king you 
must kill him.” Remembering how many 
attacks have been made upon Jesus Christ, 
the Messiah-King of Israel and of the 
world, and how futile and self-destructive 
they have been, would it not be well for 
those who are striking at him to-day to 
consider whether they can kill him? 8&0 
far, those who have attempted to destroy 
him not only have won defeat, but have 
left reputations behind them that are 
not as a sweet odor in the land, and that 
have not brought honor upon their chil- 
dren. There is a danger in striking un- 
successfully at a king. 





There! At last a valid argument has 
been found, and the Christian world may 
breathe freely. Professor G. H. Howison, 
who has recently returned from Germany 
brings with him to Concord the announce- 
ment that he has discovered in the writ- 
ings of Von Hartmann, the pessimist, an 
illustration which affords conclusive evi- 
dence of the existence of God. Professor 
Howison epitomizes Von Hartmann as 
follows : 

He takes as his illustration in this case the 
human eye, and finds by experiment that there 
are sixteen possible arrangements of each por- 
tion of this wonderful structure, and then by 
the rigid laws of mathematical probabilities 
he reckons the chances of the various posi- 
tions which are most conducive to seeing being 
found together at the same time, as now hap- 
pens with the ordinary human eye. He finds 
the chances against it to be 99,999, and so 
conclusive that there must be a God who has 
designed this special arrangement for the eye. 

If there is a God, any man who has 
studied in Germany ought to know it; and 
when Professor Howison’s positive assur- 
ance and the endorsement of the Concord 
philosophers are added to the ninety-nine 
thousand odd chances, there can be little 
room left for doubt on that subject. 





If acity Sunday-school once gets into 
the habit of asummer vacation, there seems 
to be more and more gain in closed doors for 
that Sunday-school. Andif the temptation | Se 
to try this half-hearted way of working is 
resisted, the gain of unintermitted effort is 





more and more apparent. The truth is, 
there is never any need of such a vacation ; 
nor is there ever a gain in it. The Con- 
gregationalist has this sensible and timely 
word on the subject : 


Once we looked with favor upon the plan of 
a& summer vacation in such Sunday-schools as 
run down to a very small attendance; but a 
larger experience has convinced us that it is 
better, unless wholly impracticable, to hold the 
Sunday-school the year round with no vacation 
whatever. It is becoming more and more a 
regular Sabbath service, commanding the ser- 
vices of the pastor; and in our judgment the 
less talk there is of a vacation the better. Let 
such as can be present continue to come, though 
it may be necessary to have quite a general 
break-up of classes in some schools. Even if 
it should be necessary to put all into only two 
or three classes, there need be no difficulty in 
keeping up the exercises ; and like some of the 
smallest prayer-meetings, quite probably some 
of the Sabbaths, when there is only a very 
small attendance, will be some of the most 
interesting and profitable of the whole year to 
those who are there. 

Taking the college commencements as 
occasion, the religious papers have given 
some very good advice to the young gradu- 
ates. A word to young men is always 
timely ; for there are young men to take it 
though they may know nothing whatever 
about a college curriculum. There is no 
time in the year but that there are those, 
just entering into manhood, who, with the 
anxiety of untried soldiers, are facing the 
fierce conflict into which all must enter 
who desire to win a name, or even their 
daily bread. What shall they do? How 
shall they succeed? Among all the words 
uttered, none have in them a better ring 
or more sound advice than these from 
“ Trenaeus ” in The New York Observer: 


There are always idle men in the market- 
place, and if you do not work there are twenty 
men waiting tor your place, and you can starve 
at your leisure. But the top of the heap is 
the place for you, and if you strive for it you 
will get higher than if you are content to sit 
quietly at the foot of the ladder. Now go 
with faith in God and yourself. Place no 
dependence on patron, or parent, or influential 
friend, but keep steadily in mind that the best 
help you can get is in your own head and 
heart. There is great truth and sound sense 
in the old adage of God helping those who 
help themselves, All the friends in the world 
cannot make a man of you. You can be a 
man without a friend to help you. 

No one ever learns to be an expert 
swimmer, capable of mounting easily the 
largest waves, who hangs on to his father’s 
hand, or clings to some friend for safety. 
One of the most necessary things to do in 
learning to swim, in any kind of water, is 
—to strike out for yourself. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMEN T. 

ect staiement of the circulation of The 
Sunday fay School Times 1s given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subsoriders is 53,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The uniform rate 
wr ohne ~ ements 1s 25 cents per agate 
‘ine for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate is 40 cents per line, 


Do not fail to read advertisement of 
Whitworth Female College. 


For particulars as to Seaside S. 8. Assem- 
bly, see advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times of July 22. 


HORSFORD'’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SEA-SICKNEsS. 8. S. PARKER, Wel- 
lington, O., says: “ While crossing Lake 
Erie, I gave it to some fellow-passengers 
who were sea sick, and it gave immediate 
relief.” 


WANTE A wast. SITUATION AS 
’ Teach ER. Salary not priaocipal 
object. ape Fy ye 

dress P, O. Box No. 533, Burlington, Vt. 


SYMBOL GIFTS Pacaaces 


Oc. tor Sample Set with 
HARRY ANGE 354 Fourth Ave.. yom FH ork 


$10.00 () Worth ot Books V4 vou! Soiisbnciog 
vie & Co., 




















eto J. 8. 
Publishers, & ‘ew York. 





Canvassers Wanted 


FOR THE 


SCHAFF-HERZOG 


Encyclopedia of Reli- 
gious Knowledge. 


By PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D., 


Assisted by hundreds of the — --4 Scholars 
of Europe and Ameri 
Based on the great HeRzoe Encyclopedia of Europe 
To PS issued in three large ye. . nearly 
00 pages each, Vol. 1 n ready. 
Sold Exclusively by primase 
This will prove the best work for experienced can- 
vassers to handle that has been issued for years. 
We expect the demand to equal 800,000 copies. 
Territory pow assigned, Send for descriptive cir- 
culars and terns. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
____ Wand 12 DEY ST., NEW YORK. 


The New Sunday-school -school Song Book. 


OUR GLAD HOSANNA 


Is IN @REAT DEMAND, 


You will be pleased with the large amount of valu- 
jy me ode &. Pau Suge variety and rn 
ior Sunday-schoo! an er-meeting purposes 
cannct be surpassed. 
339 Iiymns, embracing a large amount of 
New Music by the Best Composers. 


Only $30 per 100 Copies, Board Covers. 
a Speci pages iled to any address. 


-_—— 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, 81 Randolph Street, 
New York. | “teeeee 


THE OUTLOOK. 


An RA a Jeontaiy, Family, Relt| 4 Newspape:. 
nevoted to MoRaL REFORM, eip 


“TEMPERANCE AND THE SABBATH. 
Published not to make money, but to do good. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 

We will send The Outlook for the first year, postage 

‘twe to any person who will send his address an¢ 
Cents, which is the lowest club rate, 
Address, THE OUTLOOK, 

Sample copies free, ALFRED CENTER ¥M. ¥ 


"BEES OR HONEY, 


woNneure oan pcond you 8 Ber le o¢ our 
MON LEANIN' 
n = descriptive price-list of the latest est improvemenia in 
Hives, Honey Extracto 
on Honey 


d ed. Bin Soa eeae Ualtar 
and e D are, ont e re 
patented, oo 4 ‘ale 




















EDUCATIONAL. 


EMPLE gees LADIES’ cement. 
Twenty-el nib in'vears rbeginne Ne ea ei Send for year- 
e 
book, ” -, Preside nt. 


(ase eran Y <a 
North Granviile, N. X. 
Commercial and C: Year begins Sept. 12. 
send for Catal 
EMEKSO ree LARK, A. M., 0. K. V., Prin. 


~ FREEMOUNT § SEMINARY—Norristown, 
ATRONIZED by those desirin , their sons careful 
mora a Michschool yaa jon in 
ness or co ee ool year f conimqnces eee eee it 
For circulars, ad "7 D. 


Andover Theolagical Seninay, 


(Advanced Class, 1882-1883.) 
Lectures will be delivered on the foi sul 
beginning Tuesday, Sept. 12, at 3 P. M. poses a, 
MODERN CHRISTOLOGY, Prof. Smyth. 


MODERN SCHOOLS OF PREACHING, with Criticisms of 
Sermons, Prof. Tucker. 


Tue DELIVERY OF SERMoONs, with individual criti- 
cism, Prof. Churchill. 

Ture ScrenTIFIc METHOD IN THEOLOGY ConN- 
TRASTED WITH THE DOGMATIC AND RaTIONAL- 
IsTIcC MeTHops, Prof. Guiliver. 

THE CHRISTIAN USE OF PROPERTY, The Right Rev. 
F. D. Huntington, D.D.,Bistiop of Central New York. 

THE CoURSE OF DEVELOPMENT OF ETaics IN ENne- 
LAND, Prof. George H, Palmer, of Harvard College. 

THe RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO SOME EXISTING 
SocIAL AND POLITICAL DaNnexrs, Rev. George 
Harris, of Providence, R. I. 

CruRcH WORK aT THE West, Rev. ©. L. Goodell, 
D.D., of St. Louis, Mo, * 

INTERPRETATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, Rev. 
Joseph T. Daryea, D.D., of Boston. 

It is expected, also, thes the departments of New 

Testament be yap 4 d of ‘systematic Di Divinity will 

be represented in the pamrecton of Une the year. 


vote of the 
Faculty, on presentation of teatimoal AL the 
Faculty of the Seminary at which peor 
uated, certifying his fidelity and bolic 
and on the expression of a pur, pmon Ay throngti 
the year. Kach member of the class is assignea 
furvished single room, and Saceobaneiele yielding $2 $200. 


Undergraduate Course. 

Lectures to the Senior Class will be delivered by 
— Tucker on Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral Theo 

1Ogy 5, by Prof. Smyth on History of Christian Doc 

rine; by Prof. Churchill on Elocotion; and by Pro, 
Guiliver on the Various Forms of the Theory ot 
Evolution and their Relations to Theology. Access 
will be sllowed, also, to some of the courses of the 
Fourth Year. 

These lectures begin Monday, Sept. 11, at 4 P. M. 

The Middie Class will attend the lectures given to 
the Senior Class during the year. and the theological 
lectures of the tothowiine year. No Junior Class will 
be formed the present year, For catalogue or farther 
inturmation apply to © gong EGBERT C. SMYTH, 
President of the Facult 


_ Andover, Jtass., aly 1882. 
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EEK N.Y.) Military Academy. For 
Cirenlars, address Gol. C.J. WR GHT A.M., Prin. 


7TRVING FEMALE COLLEGE, Mechanics 
Harrisb . 27th year. Sept. 20. 
Doers, Pe (EV. TP. HOR, AM, President. 
VERFORD COLLEGE, Haverford College P.O., 
Ht Thomas ¢ Chase, Te. President. Nine 
PilcnarPaaalat tes Satibe Coarse, orate 
ny “aAdvass Paopeere ALLEN O. Troma. Prefect. 


ATTRENMOUSE ACADEMY 
N. E. corner Chestnut and Eighteenth Sts.. Pile. 
Thorough ae a comes — pene od pt ih 
lasses for young bo: ex 
ae DE B. i. LUDWIG, A. M., Principal. 


ye es ~~ acs... 7 . Ladi 
Gannett Institute "Keston, Mass. 
The 29th year will begin Wednesda, , Sept 27, 1882. 


For catalogue and circular. apply to Rev. Gro. Gan- 
NETT, A.M., Principal, 69 Chester Sq., Boston, Mass. 


LEN WOOD INSTITUTE, 
MA'TAWAN,N. J. 
A Home Boarding School for both sexes Only 860 
aterm. Send fo catalogene and he convinced of its 
excellence. CHARLES JACOBUS, A. M., Principal. 


Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 


Open to both sexes; 291 students, '2 graduates, last 
year. | Preparatory ‘Musical and four Collegiate 
courses, together w th Pete course in Astron- 


omy. J. W. STRONG, President. — 


OTTERBEIN UNIVERSITY. 


’ Admits both sexes. Nosaloon temptations. Instruc- 
tion thorough. Centrally located. Tuition only $30 per 

ear. Fall term Aug 31. President H. A. ‘1 HOMP- 
bon. D.D., Westerville, Ohio. (Mention this paper.) 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 



































Full course Two yEakRs; shorter course, one year. 
The Delsarte system of gesture and a complete course 
ot light gymnastics. Term ns Oct. 5. Application 
at 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., October Ist to 5th, 
from 10 to 12 A. M. For catalogues apply to R. R. 
RAYMOND. Prin. 


Pennsylvania Military Academy, 
be agg 2ist year os. He agg nt Md 
baildi Su or accomm ions. Ap’ 
complete qunellsh, Collegiate, Chemical, Civil En- 


conferred. 
aati Col. THEO. HYATT, President. 


Wells College for Young Ladies, 


AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. Y. 
FULL COLLEGIATE Course of Study. Superior 
facilities tor MUSIC and ART. Location unsur- 


= tor beanty and healthfulness. Session begins 
ptember 13, 1882. Send tor cotalogne. 
E. S. FRISKEE, D.D., President. 


Elmira Female College. 


_eeroosety farnished for giving a superior 
education in full College Courses of Study, and in Music 
on Art. 











Its charges are unusually mode . 
eated by steam and furnished with an elev r. 
REV. A. W. COWLES, D.D., Pres . Eimira. N. Y. 


LEICESTER ACADEMY, 
LEICESTER, MASS. 


The Fall Term of this Institution commences fep- 
temner 5, 1882. Thorough English and Classical 
Courses for Bovs and Girls. For circulars apply to 

A. If. COOLIDGR, President, Leicester, Mass. 


MISS E. ELIZABETH DANA’S 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, Morristown, N. J., reopens 
Sept. 2th. Enla school-rooms and gymnasium, 
Largeand attr ve grounds. Superior advant 
in e department. Board and tuitionin English 
— - a. $460 per annum. For circulars address the 

ncipal. 


R. WARRING’S BOARDING SCHOOL, 

The py ep ee N.Y.) Military Insti- 
tute. aoe of all fitted for Business or College. 
B. J. ing, the historian, tes: “ For years 
fore our son was under your care. I knew trom parents 
and pupils the value of your training of the young. 
Were he to pursue studies in school any longer, we 
should feel that to have him under your instruction 
would bea real blessing to him.’’ Send for circular 
with references. Terms, $400. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE — 


For Young Ladies, 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Has accomplished instructors, ample cabinets. 
Every way superior facilities, in a iocation of un- 
rivaled beauty. Address 

Rev. C. V. SPEAR, the Principal. 


Blair Presbyterial Academy 


Will reopen on Tuesday, September 6. Pupils 
prevared by careful ‘and thoroush instruction for Col- 
ege or for Business. Advanced studies for Young 
Ladies—Music, French, German. The situation is 
healthy and beautiful; the home comfortable; the 
moderate. Special terms for ministers an 
candidates. H. D. GREGORY. A.M., Ph.D., Prin. 


BLarRsTown, New Jersey. 


MONSON ACADEMY, ‘2co"persted.in 14 


n its next 
school year AUGUST 30. Full Classical and English 
courses of study for both LADIES AND GENTLE- 
MEN. in Western Massachusetts, in a place 
easy of access, beautiful, and healthy ; in the midst 
people deeply interested in its wel- 
and under the direction of efficient teachers, 

it facilities for acquiring an education. 

Fer catalogues, or other information, address 
GEORGE J. CUMMINGS, M.A., Principal, 

Monson, Massachusetts 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WOOSTER. 


to oe ellen! Rony 500 in wy Sg ‘ 
ent. ate department fu uipped. 
Standard of — Tanke with the first Keoders ian: 
es thoreug u Department new 

ores ined. M ery Department conducted by 
peceement teachers embraces all primary studies. 
ligious influences predominate. Expenses very 
lew. Ald given where seeded. A werenes education 
at email Cane Send for catalogue before going 
elxew here. 1 term Opens September lath. Address, 

Rev. A. A. E. TAYLOR, D. D., Pres., Wooster, 0. 


WHITWORTH 
FEMALE COLLECE, 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


























* Uf you wish to send your daughter to a first-class 
scheel in the South ,—climate mildand healthtul. loca- 
tiom 500 feet above the sea,in the pine belt; charges 
for beard or 


tion, per year, only $170.00—send 
a 





Or pete oes at Overiin 
ege, Oberlin,O. Class- 
CATIO es im all Academy and 
Cellege studies. Instruc- 
Gen dhe best. wg i we a ie ge 
‘erms © an. 3,” . . 

endar sent new pe . MA WAL, Seo’y. 
CowsmavaTrorny OF Music, Under the 
ot first-class in- 
» Veiee Cul Pian 4 


biremen ete. Claas - : 
ig, OBERLIN 
. F. B. RICK, Director, 





THE OLD AND NEW VERSIONS —_—i| 


IN 


THE SCHOLARS QUARTERLY. 


BEGINNING WITH THE NEXT NUMBER (that for July, August and September), The 
Scholars’ Quarterly will give, side by side, the old and new versions of the lesson tex. On the 
cover will be a finely engraved picture of the interior of the Golden Gate at Jerusalem, showing 
in the background the Mount of Olives, with the roads leading to Bethany. In tlae DOUBLE 
PAGE grouping of picture helps to the lessons of the quarter, will be found, Ancient rind Modern 
Jerusalem, Bethany, The Region of Bethphage, Jericho, The Road to Jericho, Exterior of the 
Golden Gate, Tower in the Vineyard, Ancient Wine Press, Fig Tree, High Priest, A Scourge, 
Roman Penny, etc. The varied lesson helps of the Quarterly will be more helpft il than ever. 
The eight pages of music, and the well-arranged Order of Service, will be attractiv e features, 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY costs more than most of the other quarter lies, but it is 
wonderfully cheap in view of what it furnishes. The price is 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a 
hundred copies a year. It is sent by mail without costing subscribers anything for postage. 
Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate, although for less than 10 
copies, for a single quarter, the price is seven cents each. To supply a class, costs, for instance, 
as follows :—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents; for ten scholars, one 
year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents, 


TO INTRODUCE IT. To those who have not used The Scholars’ Quarterly within a 
year, we will supply it on trial, for one quarter ONLY, at just one-half the above regular rates. 
Such orders must be accompanied with the statement that The Scholars’ Quarterly published by 
The Sunday School Times has not been used in the school or class within a year. On this trial 
plan, 100 copies would cost but $3.13; fifty copies, $1.57 ; ten copies, 32 cents; five copies, 18 
cents ; these rates which are much below cost, are only for NEW trial-orders, Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LESSON LEAVES. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF furnishes each Sunday’s lesson on a separate sheet by 
itself, with questions, home a references, etc. The leaves for each 
month are sent by mail inample time for ibution. The price is bape hundred cepies a 
year, or 60 cents a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or er quantities. Con- 
sidering the amount of paper and printing i and the care given to its preparation, this 
is the cheapest Lesson Leaf in use, 


THE QUESTION LEAF is meeting a want long felt by superintendents and teachers, who 
have desi to increase lesson study at home. The questions are printed on writing paper (a 
separate leaf for each Sunday), and require written answers from the scholars. It does not take 
the place of other lesson h , but isa valuable supplement to them. The leaf has been used 
for several months by some of the best Sunday-schools of the country, and is sure to come into 
general use as soon as teachers learn its value. 


Price, 80 cents hundred a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller 
qoute. Orders a taken for less than a full calendar month. 


Here is what a few superintendents say of it: 


® Superintendent of the vat Cong. 2. & Teg, Bo. Reser: 

mr cogs A wee ore a. discussion in a mee ng of Sunday-school superintendents, in this city, on the 
question, * oo ~ can we increase the reading or study of the lessons in the homes of the scholars?’ It was the 
simost uutverkal ony that the lessons were not studied and not often even read before the seasion of the 
school commenced, An idea thrown cut at the meeting geveroped into this experimental plan. A ‘Question 
Leaf’ was with some simple questions, spaced to allow of an answer being written in after each 
question. One or two of the questions called for ~~ les outside of the immediate lesson, the references being 
given, thus necessitating the opening of the Bible itself to get the answers. The replies were required to be 
written with ink, and this the scholar would have to do at home. Each ‘Question Leat’ ended with the ques- 
tion: ‘ Have you read this lesson at home?’ and each leaf was required to be signed by the scholar. e 
experiment was tried b ht or nine of our active schools, and the result was 80 satistactory that it has been 
resolved to continue it for the remaining Sabbaths of the quarter, including the Quarterly Review.” 





D W. Mc Wiliiams. Superintendent of the Lafayette Avenue Presb. 8. 8. (Rev. Dr. Ouyler’s). 
“The plan works well. 1am pleased witn what I see of its resu/tsin our school... . Asa father, too, of 
four Sunday-schoo!l sch@lars, I am gratified with what the Question Papers lead to at e,”” 


the Rev. A. F. Schauffler, Pastor of Olivet Mission, New York. 
“In some of our classes results have been secured by this method which have been reached in no other 
way. 1. olars who never looked at the lesson have mn aliured to study. 2 Parents have been led to 
help the child with its lessons. On the whole I feel the plan is good.” 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Voice Building Lessons by Mail. 


Incredible results both in singing and speaking. Volume ot voice more than doubled, 
compass extended from two to five notes, and quality of voice made absolutely pure and reso- 
nant throughout its entire compass, Vocal defects successfully treated. Tonpedhinetine of speech 
removed, and the voice intelligently and successfully cultivated, by lessons by mail. For 
singers, the advantages are almost beyond numbering. Public speakers, readers, and 
actors gain from their increased compass such richly modulated inflections, and from their 
enlarged volume of tone such striking contrasts of power, that the grand faults of monotony 
and mannerism give’ place to a varied and effective delivery. To teachers of the voice, 
whether for elocution or singing, these lessons by mail afford a thoroughly digested plan for assail- 
ing all radical faults of throat or respiration, besides giving definitely the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which artistic vocal effort must be based. Even piano teachers who have had 
the requisite mental discipline in musical forms, but who have had no experience with the 
voice, may confidently adopt this additional and jucrative branch of their profession after a 
careful and systematic study of the lessons by mail. Stammerers can be most successfully 
treated by a special course which expands the chest, improves the voice, and gives a clear and 
distinct enunciation of the most difficult and troublesome combinations. These exercises have 
been developed from & study of nearly all the prevailing systems of this country and of Europe, 
and a more minute knowledge of anatomy and physiology. They furnish a most complete 
system for the voice. One of the particularly welcome features is that the voice, when nor- 
mally trained and exercised, can be used with equal facility either in singing or ing. 
This has been proven in many cases, as scores of enthusiastic testimonials attest, coming from 
heads of conservatories, teachers of the voice, public singers, lawyers, actors, amateurs, readers, 
public speakers, and clergymen of all sects, whose vocal powers were failing. Circular, 
giving full particulars, sent free. Sample lesson by mail sent upon receipt of one dollar, 


: AUTHOR OF R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 
The Human Voice in Song,” 1514 Chestnut St., Philadelphi 
= eip 2. 


“The Speaking Voice,” 
“The Cause and Cure of Stammering.” Voice Specialist, Vocalist, and Elocutionist, 
Principal of The Normal Censervatory of Singing. Elocution, and Vocal Training. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


SHORTHAND 2iicny."Bittecraitychtenges Lk 





OLDEN Bree BEMINARY for Young La- 
. Bridgepor nn, ‘or circula ress 
the Principal Miss EMILY NELSON. 
M fia Watearteevesataiohin' il ecapeh fst 
n , elp will re-o: u 
Fall Session 8+ pt. 21. _Home pupi limited — 


V Geek ees Bee eee 
» pleasan’ ear. ern. iv. 
W.M. WELIA, Principal, Hightsiown, New Jersey. 
HOUGHTON S®™ENARY for You Ladies 
Advantages unsurpassed. tr Rec- 
ord or catalogue address A.G. BENEDICT. Clinton N.Y. 
AGMLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass., fits Boys tor Business, Scientific 
Schools, and College. 27th year begins Sept. 12. For 
circular, apply to ©. B. METS JALF. A.M., Sup’t. 
HiUsteres HOME FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
eptember nox 'htvugh Autnat nasien SESS 
r rou ugust address MISS 
ADELE BREWER, Cottage Uity, Rass. es 
V EST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY. 
oun eD ap ys thoroug repa for 
College or Business. GO, K. BecHter. A. M, 
Principal, Colora, Cecil Co., Maryland ~ 
LASSICAL AND HOME INNTITUTE, 
6 Po’keepsie, N. Y., MISS 8S. V. H. BUTLER, Prin’ 
for Young Ladies. Full course in every department, 
Pleasant rooms 3 g00d table; terms moderate. 
S?; GEORGE'S HALL, an unsurpassed Board- 
ing School for Boys and Young Men, Reisterstown, 
Maryland, prepares for the Universities and (bilegesor 
Business. $275a year. Prot. J.C. Kinear, A.M., Principal 


MiSS NOTT’S a ie French Family 


hool tor Youn 
Ladies, 33 Wall Street, New Haven, Conn. The 10th 


year begins Sept 2. Circulars sent upon application, 


ROANOKE FEMALE COLLEGE, 


Danville, Va. All the appointments of best schools 
Climate ex cellent whole session. Ex penses $170 to $225. 





. 























West Chestnut Street Institute. 

ome School for Yé Ladi begi 

Sept. 19, 1682, at 4005 Chesthut Street: Wee Pini ee 
MRS, J. A. BOGA'RDUS, Principal. 


Morgan Park Military Academy, 
A Christian Family School for . Prepares fi 
to era gol. OF Business. Send to Cant 
Cook County, Til. for catalogue. eeiestae 





re VASSAR COLLEGE. 
iv M.. Ne 
tor women, with Schools of Painting aed Mess ant 
@ preparatory Copacimant. Catalogues sent. 
L. CaLpwELu, D.D., President. 


Siglar’s Preparatory School, 
NEWBRURGH, N. ¥. 
ES, 3 a ete ——, toy 5 Boys. Fits them to 
e est ran. 
HENRY W. BIGLAI, MUA.(Yale) 





Western Female Seminary, 


OXFORD, On10o. Mr. Hotyvoxe Pian. 

Tuition, Fuel and Lights $170 per aie Benn he 
> el, an r annum. nd for 

catalogue to’ MI HELEN PEABODY, Prin, 
G REENWICH ACADEMY. 
Usuai Literary Courses, with Musical Institute and 
Commercial NS Founded 1802. th Sexes, 
Influences decid religious. Home care and com- 
forts. Charmingly located on Narragansett Bay, 
and on direct route from N. Y. to Boston. Grand op- 
portunities for salt-water bathing and boating. Terms 


moderate. OpensSept.4. Catalogue free. v. F. D. 

BLAKESLEE, A. -. Principal, East Greenwich, R.I. 
=) 

Lawrenceville Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Lawreneeville, N. J, 

ae jor i Sept. l4th. The best of home care 

and ure umber limited. Education of mind 

heart and manners thorough. Location unsurpassed 

for healthfulness, agreeable rural surroundings, and 

general adanted ness for educational purposes. 
Rev. R. HAMILL DAVIS, Ph.D., Principal, 


Lake Erie Seminary, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. Mt. Holyoke Plan. 
The Twenty-third Year will in September 7, 

1882. Course of study recently osfanaed” Hanging 
enlarged and re-furnished. Hydraulic passenger e!e- 
vator. Board and Tuition, $175-per year. For illus- 
trated circular or catalogue. ‘Addr 








ess, 
MISS EVANS, Principal. 


is44. FREEHOLD INSTITUTE. 1ss2. 


Next term fe egy, sang 12th. Prepares for Col- 
lege or for Business. urse of Study thorongh. Three 
Departments: English, Scientific and Classical. Back- 
ward boys privately taught. Location perfectly health- 
ful Discipline, that of a weli-regula ed tamily. For 
Catalogues giving full information and list of promi- 
nent men’s sons now in attendance, address the Prin- 
cipal, Rev. A. G. CHamBeERsS, A. M., Freehold. N. J., 





O10 WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


Delaware, Ohio. An Inrtitution ef the bighest 
grade ; among the first collewes Kast or West. Neces- 
sary annual expense «xcep'ing for clothing. as given 
by several hundred young men, under $160. Open 
to both Sexes. Ladies under special supervision at 
Monnett Hall. Conservatory of Music, Art depart- 
ment. Preparatory department, Normal, Business and 
English and other special courses, together with three 
regular college courses. For catalogue address, 

©. H. PAYNE, President. 


Lake Forest University. 


COLLEG E—Three courses; open to both sexes. 





ACADEMY—Ciassical and English. Gives the 
best of training for college or business. 

FERRY HIALL—Seminary for Young. Ladies. 
Unsurpasse@ in beauty and healthfulness of situation, 
and in extent of advantages oflered and thoroughness 
of training given. On Lake Michigan. 

Year Ky fs Septem ber 13, 1882. Apply to 

PREST. GREGORY, Lake Forest, Il. 


PITTSBURGH serene 











BR SURE AND SELEC? THE BEST W 
I Sehool for your son! Do not fail, theretore, to ex- ILSON FEMALE COLLEGE, 
amine the catalogue ef Worcester Academy, Worces- CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
ter, Mass., N. Leavenworth. A.M., Principal. This | Opens Septemnper 20, 1882. Has a Collegiate, a Semi- 
school, liberally endowed and patronized, fully equip- | nary, and aSpecial Course. Graduates young women 
ped with teachers and appliances. fitting for any col- | in Music. Fine Arts a specialty. Highest standard. 
lege or tor business, offers the very best advantages | The best teachers. Write to 
at ; idea expense. Deserving siudents are gever- REV. J. C. CALDWELL, D.D., President. 
onsly a! 5 sar: - am . a 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY. Ht 


CORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
4 thergughly crouainet ootiage a Se pigher stnce- FOR YOUNG LADI ES. 


In the highlands of the Hudson. French, German, 
an courses. The bes: advae es at 
the M9 rome 4 ie all the bultal and especial attention to Natural Science and Art. 














Distinct Schools of Liberal Arts, Music, Drawing 
for $18. in the Conservatory of Music con 
Rev. I. ©. PERSHIEZG, D.D. 
the BEST, either in city or country, in 
Designed 
edition will be ready in ye at office, Free; by mail, 
treely given to parents and 
PING 





Opens t, 13th. Apply to REV. ALFRED C. BOE, 
~ iiss ANNA P. SILL, Rockford, Tl. Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


and Painting, Blocution, Modern Languages, etc., etc. 
nected with the college. Char, leas than any equal 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 
PARENTS Scuoors 
PINCKNEY’S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE GUIDE 
6c. for pos 8 1 ca’ @s of the best schools 
fay hoes? 
NEY’S AGENCY Schools and Teachers 
Building 


ss Teachers. 433 Pupils. 1¢0 Full Music 
school. 2th year opens Sept. , 1882. Bend to 
FOR THEIR CHILDREN will find prospectuses of 
to assist pareutia ia selecting schools. ew 
furnisbed G Tb Information concerning schools 
Domestic , Broadway and lith &., N. ¥ 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published 
weekly at the following rates, which Include postage. 












From | to 4 copies..... 2 -woneen cowcconescecsees $2 00 each. 
"  §to9coptes .. a ae 
* 10 to 19 copies mm ae.” 
D COPlES OF MOTO ...ccccnecesneccecseesenceese er 


The yellow lanel on each paper shows up to what date 
a subscriber haa pail, If the publisher does not by that 
date receive a request from the subscriber that the paper 
be discontinurd, Ne will continu: to sendit. The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the 
subserther so desires, and remits the amount due for th+ 
time that he has received it. The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the ciub subscrip 
tion, unieas a renewal for tie same is received. 

Sunseriptions = be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly ra 

Additions may 1- made atany timetoa club, atthe 
same rate at which the club, as first formed, would be 
fee Keay to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 

iptions to expire at the same time with the ciub as 
orig nally orderea. ‘Tne new subscribers to pay pro 
vols tor the time of their subscriptions. 

The papers for acilub, whether going ina package 
to one address, or sent separately to the members ot 
the club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the 
subscription, 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed shenld be carefal to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. Al! addresses should include 
both county an 1 state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the rerson to whom the paper or 

rs have heretofure been sent. 
ubscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
trienda, can have specimen copies sent free trom this 
office to any address. 





THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 
for every Sunday in the year. 

100 copies, ONG MONTH......-...0.ee nnn enn eeeeneneee ¢, .60 
a Re ee ae er 
Lew than 100 copies at sameraie. Orders not taken 
for leas than one calendar month, 


A separate leaf 





THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Containsthe 
Lessons tor thrée monrhs, with colored map. beautiful 
pictures, appropriate music, etc., etc. 


100 copies, one year (four qua ORE $25.00 
Single copy, one year (four quarters) ............ 1B 
100 copies, three months (one quarter)........-.--. 6.25 
Under 10 copies, three months each...... wdstessce 07 


THE QUESTION LEAF. 
Sunday. Printed on writing paper, and requiring 
writteu answers to questions on the lesson. 

00 copies, oue Month ..........0-.-.- 80c. 

10 - vs DERE ..dedd ccccageces $9.60 
Less than 100 copies at same rate, Orders not taken 
for less than one calendar month. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row. 
London, E. (,, will send The American Sunday School 
Times, post t free, for a year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid fhe paper will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 

as will also The Schoiars’ Quarterly, price tourpence, 


ADVERTISING RATES, 


The unitorm rate for ordinary advertisements is 25 
cents p:T agat: line (14 lines to an Inch), each inser- 
tion, whether for one time or more, excepting for the 
months of N vember and December, During these 
months there being a large extra circulation, tugether 
with a pressure ot advertising matter for its columns, 
the rat- wiil be 40 cents per agate line. Advertise 
ments beginning early in the year, but running 

through November and December, will be cha: ged at 
‘ae increased rate tor the nine issues for those months 
The rate for R ading Notices (bourgeois type, leaded) 
in the Business Department wil! be $1.00 per counted 
line for each insertion, and tor Special Notices (solid 

ate) 500 nts per line for each insertion at any season 
tiers concerning -ucscriptions or Advertisements 
should be addressed to 


JOHN D WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, 


SUPERIORITY PROVED | 
‘te pa 7 & pal er MAGHINE IS THE 


A separate leaf for each 



















Perfect in every particular. 200,000 soid yearly. 
NEW HOME "SEWING MACHINE co., 

30 Union Square, N. Y. 

Chicago, Ts., Orange, Mass., or or Atlanta, Ga. 


FANCY WORK *, A BOOK OF OOK OF INSTRUCTIONS 


Work, Kenst a 

numerous rr of Crochet and Work, patterns 

for Hand Bag, Scrap Rasket, Tidy, Mat, Oak Leaf Lace, 

Piano Cover, ete, Telis how to make Sor 

Outline | Persi ian, Tent, Star, Satin ana Feather Stitches, 

ete. etc, "Price, 960.. or l2three-cent stamps; 4 Books, $1. 

WORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS, 

BOOK of 100 Patterns for Worsted Work,etc. Bor 








, Corners, 8, Birds, Aw , Pansies, 
Stork. Deer, 5 nh, ie . 8 Alphabets, 
ate. Price, Beta: &§ Rooks. M, 4 large Tidv Patterns, 
10 cta. al om ¥.—AQ for 18 Three-Cent Stamps 


. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Maas,, Box 8. ° 


WER SEND WirkoutCuarce 








Rules and Pade | fe Knitting sik co. 
Money Purses, Babies’ Caps, Laces, ete., will 
any address on receipt of 6 cts, in postage stamps or — 


Talons 
mailed to 





“Tt ». 
ME BRAINERD ARMSTRONG CQ), .. 


MORGAN & HEADLY, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Diamonds 


N. W. cor. Tenth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
(RS TABLISHED 1848,) 





Offer beautifully mounted Solitaire Diamond Ear- 
Rings from r up, and will send them by 
Adams Ex d ., subject to inspecti 





GOODS SENT FOR SELECTION ON RECEIPT OF 
REFERENCE. 


APPLE JELLY 


VERMONT 
FARM MACHINE SS 
aes: 











How to Introduce 
The Sunday School Times to Friends. 





FILL THIS OUT AND MAIL IT. 





Joun D. WATTLES, 725 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


the paper for three months poy tial, and eda herein 50 cents to pay for the same, according 





to your offer.) /_¢ ol ah 

Name . hobs sho ove ae & ‘ a / & ena: soees  bevccceccccoosens tives 
Post Office. (}..290.dMY Dick Desde sabeceds ecvccveceresecseccs seebdhdaccissésee 
mengey oy LU. we ior fessvete datchabdivinienvbacs ehviv cbebibabivccbbdetooes 
LG. cn 


POPP eee etree iris) eeseeeene 


(This blank for use only by American subscribers.) 








-ATMEN or Consumption, , Asthins, 
ronchitis, Catarrhk, Dys- 
AME EW T ache, D isla », Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 


Bey all Chronic and N. 

7S D REC TLY pon the reat nervons and organte centres, 
cures 

5 EF EcteD * REMARKABLE. “CURES, which are 


EN. attenti 
" Eo 8 Rt. ohn ie, Bishop 

b caiboud, V thes oa oe. D. D. Kelley, 7. 8 % nArthine and others, oe 
‘s TRONGLY ED ENDORSED: "i we have opty univocal 
2 Sk : of th characte: 
Observer. ¢ ‘ 


imony to its s curative powe 






















py te ra 
Femitive of thts treatinent "Boston Journal of res 
THE Ox CEN. rae ENT cx contains two months’ supply, 
ree teens ‘ull ite, 
eR reatige’on Compound 0 Oxygen, ef ving yous the peer of of this new 
__ ADMINISTERED BY INHALATION. rico anoincZaReey 4 Ete ae 


NT | 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Third Mo. 22, 185. 
Exceedingly low death-rate. Fm intelligible, untechnicul form of policy. Liberali y one 
accommodation to policy-holders. Conservative management. Strict business meth 


GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACTAS AGENTS. Apply tothe Company. 


WALKER -- Tue Best 
WASHER. 


Warranted a 5 Years, and satisfaction guaran 
money refunded. The Best, most ‘Efncient. an peeens most 
Durable W: asher in Inthe world, Ie It has no rival, and is 


. It 5 an | be used in any eized tub, or shifted from 
one tub to another in amoment. Is go simple and easy 
to operate that the mos’ Fdelicate lady OF child 10 years 
old can do the work. lt is made of Galvanized and 
is the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber 

ds on the Rollers, which prevent the breaking of 
buttons and injury toclothes. 
Sexclusive territory. Retail ee) $8.00. Agents’ sample, $3.50, an the; 


AGENTS WANTED celebrated yy stone W ufacturers’ lowest price. 


$ Man 
Tess ERIE ASHER CO., Erie, Pa. 


THE UNITED STATES MAIL 
essen SEED STORE wins 


It is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtained 
The character of LANDRETH’S SEEDS 
as been substantiated beyond all question. 
ey are the STANDARD for Quality. Over 

. 500 acres in Garden Seed Crops under our own 
Founded 178 ‘a cultivation. Peg ts oy ne = reesei them im original 


: card fo Address 
DaVib or aaa Py "a SONS, 21 ar and 3. 23S, Sixth Street. Philadelphia. 


ano GRAZING LANDS anc rouno on 
ww NOrthern Pacific R.R. 


w« MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN {881 


Low Prices ; LONG Time; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
For FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. Land Acr. 
Sr. Pau, Minn. 
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MAKE HENS LAY, 


pieces. Si 
» kind made, Three sizes and Chemist, now 


the Lever Butter Worker canna n ny Bed * wetar most of ” 

made. Best material used, | and Cattle Powders pore ane wert ees trash eo 

and every Churn and Butter | that Sheridan's ._—. wders are abso- 
cour aaiaakin Nothing on 


Worker wa exactly | lutely 

as represented, One Churn sari will make beset hese 1ay tik like Sheridan’s Condi- 
at whol SA pee an pe ane oes > om int 
everywhere, or sent by mail fo: ht 


I. 8. JOHNSON & CO.. Boston, Mass, 


| scniee Sent TAP LON wAOees GO Ciebaiand’s 


«sale where we have 

no nt. Send a ; = 
etter 8 

Wis. ps, 











A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive | 


WORTH REPEATING. 


THE HIDDEN. HILLS. 
[Lucy Larcom, in The Congregationalist.] 
Familiar is the scene, yet strange ; 
Field, roadside, tree, and stream, 
Fringed with a blur of misty change— 
The landscape of a dream. 





The hills have all sunk out of sight ; 
Past vague shores, half-defined, 
From underneath soft blanks of light 
The river seems to wind. ; 3 
The picture tells a tale untrue ; 
Where muffling mists descend, 
Where level meadows bound the view, 
The horizon does not end. 


For in this fresh, inspiring breeze, 
e feel the mountains near ; 4 
And, faintly outlined through ‘the trees, : 
Hints of iar peaks appear. 


O Country all reality, 
Hidden from mortal sight 

By clinging veils of mystery, 
Show these tired souls thy light! q 


O Breath from hills invisible, 
Flow through the films of doubt, 
That we, who here as pilgrims dwell, 
Feel not from home shut out! 


And lo! the wavering mist ascends ! 
A radiant glimpse is given 

Of life with lottier life that blends— 
Of earth made one with Heaven! 


SIGNSOF NATIONAL PROGRESS. 


{From an oration by Richard 8. Storrs, D.D., LL.D.] 


The power of home attachment is as 
strong in American society to-day as it has 
ever been in the past. There is a change. 
no doubt, with the more frequent removal 
of families from one residence to another, 
with the more general relations to socie’ 

in which each household has come to stand, 

and with the earlier passage, of the sons 
especially, out of the parental household 


into homes of their own. And yet I be- 
lieve that in the country at | ome is, 
perhaps, now more attractive than it ever 


was before. It has more of literature, 
more of art, more music in it than it had ; 
and, while parental authority is hardly 
recognized, perhaps, as distinctly as it 
used to be, parental influence is as strong 
as ever ; while enforced obedience on the 
part of children is not as universal, filial 
confidence, filial affection, the free service 
of filial liberty. have taken the place of i 
to the great advantage of household an 
commupity. As long as a boy is mubonell 
to a happy Christian home, to the experi- 
ence of it in his youth and the remem- 
brance of it in his mavhood, he is reason- 
ably safe for this life and the next. As 
long as a nation is anchored to its homes, 
that nation is reasonably secure of a 
continuing, developing, and constantly 
more powerful spiritual force. These 
homes of New England and of the West, of 
the great Interior and of the South, are 
the unseen springs among the hills out of 
which must flow the vast, constant, com- 
manding currents of public moral pros- 
perity and life 

I rejoice to feel, too, that the press of our 
time contributes, in a very important and 
constant measure, to a sound and vigorous 
moral life. Editors are not all apngels—at 
least, the men among them are not; even 
reporters are not always. They do not 
undertake often to teach the distinctive 
principles of religion, or, perhaps, to treat 
Per gy, pd the higher ethical ques- 
tions. They sometimes are bitter in con- 
troversy with one another; perhaps not 
always fair to their antagonists. They 
sometimes publish details of crime which 
it would certainly have been better to omit. 
But the leading journals of the country, 
and all the more in proportion to their 
weight and prominence in the country, 
recognize the foundation truths of religion 
and of morality. They contrast favorably 
in temper and tone with the press of other 
countries, of England, of Germany, Italy, 
France, They contrast favorably at tb 
our time, with the journals of the day of 
J efferson, for instance, or of John Adams. 
Their partisan animosities are not so bit- 
ter, and their general moral tone is higher 
than it was even fifty years ago. And I 
judge, from the frequency and the caustic 3 
severity with which they criticise the men. Be 
of my profession for laziness, self-seeking, a 
and « cowardly temper, that editors have ‘ 
& majestic ideal always before them, which 
they are bound, for themselves at least, : 
fully to realize. Their influence is cer- 
tainly, on the whole, largely for good. 
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~~ @8T A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPEE. 


I do not think either that the pulpit of 
our time has lost its power. It has lost 
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clearly its old prerogative; but Emerson 
reminds us that a sentence has its value in 
the man behind it, and the pulpit has its 
value and proper power in the man within 
it. It he be a man of faculty, training, 
sufficient scholarship ; if he be a man of 
intelligent faith, of round-about sense, of 
conscience, courage, and a devout feeling, 
in fellowship with God through his Spirit 
and Sop,—I suspect that he has as much 

ower still as in the days of the fathers. 

he methods adopted by the pulpit in 
modern days are different from the old. 
Sometimes they are startling in their nov- 
elty, perhaps may be offensive to good 
taste; but I suspect that they often bring 
the truth which the pulpit has to teach 
more clearly and closely to the average 
mind. They have pretty much driven out 
the old lecture system, the pulpit discus- 
sions, as now carried on, proving more 
exciting and more attractive than lectures 
were. And it is to be noticed that the 
more positive the doctrines preached from 
the pulpit, the more of power belongs to 
him who stands within it. Men 1 
widely found out that you cannot build up 
a system of faith by successive negations, 
any more than you can accumulate a prop- 
erty by adding nothing to nothing a mil- 
lion times. So, the more positive a man’s 
convictions, and, { may add, the more sure 
and invincible his grasp on the great prin- 
ciples and facts of the Bible, the more 

ower he has with the people who hear 

im, In any time of great excitement of 
public feeling, people now will crowd around 
the pulpit, as they did in the crisis of 1861. 

Military men tell us that the lightly 
built earthwork is more effective in modern 
warfare than the ancient mighty walls of 
castellated granite; that men lightly 
dressed as our modern infantry and cav- 
alry do better battle than the old knights 
could in their plate armor. I think that 
the pulpit, without rubric, or custom, or 
ances tradition to give it sacredness, 
will be more effective in the warfare against 
evil than the pulpit of the past, lifted on 
high and fenced with prerogative. I think 
that the minister, if believing and valiant, 
has only a more complete opportunity 
because men meet him now as a man, and 
not chiefly as an official. 

So, if we have the home, if we have the 
press, if we have the pulpit, all working 
together for a sound and vigorous morai 
lite, certainly we have reason to hope for 
the future. And I think that there are 
signs already appearing which justify that 
hope; that in the nation there is now a 
spiritual life which is not a survival from 
the past, a relic of other years, but fresh, 
energetic, of young vitality, and with the 
morning star of promise on its brow. 


WHY NOT? 


{ From The Christian Union. | 


Ought there not to be a law prohibiting 
the smoking of tobacco upon the streets 
and in public places? The recurrence of 
the season for travel, amusement, and life 
in the open air brings this forcibly to 
mind. Wherever we may seek fresh air and 
out-door life during the summer months, 
whether in country or city, at Coney Island 
or at Central Park, on the steamboat or on 
the car, the man with a cigar in his mouth 
is there before us. On the steamboat 
he invariably selects a breezy position 
on the front part of the boat, and allows 
the effluvia from his tobacco to float into 
the faces of those behind him. He always 
gets on the windward side of the boat; 
indeed, there is generally a placard warn- 
ing him that there is to be “no smoking 
abaft the wheel,” thus encouraging him 
to smoke where he will most annoy the 
greatest number, through traditional rever- 
ence for the quarter-deck. On steam or 
horse car some “gent” is usually to be 
seen Frog | a lighted “fumer” between 

of his fingers, talking a whiff occa- 
pr and allowing the fumes to lazily 
diffuse themselves about him. In the 
parks and at the pleasure resorts the smok- 
ing brigade is always out in full force, 
apparently happy in making others unhap- 
y. The air of a crowded depot or wait- 
ing-room is almost sure to be thick with 
the poisonous exhalations of consumers 
of cigars, cigarettes, and pipes, in spite of 
the dead: letter announcement, “ No smok- 
ing allowed.” Everywhere the pure air is 
turned into a “foul and pestilent congre- 
gation of vapors.” Is it not time that 
something should be done towers the 
righting of this wrong? 

We have “whisky crusades,” “ prohibi- 
tion” agitation, civil service reform ; why 
not a public smoking reform ? Cannot the 
public be brought to the conviction that 
people who do not smoke have rights 





which smokers ought to respect, and which 
they will be made to respect, if they will 
not do it voluntarily? The average 
smoker, on being remonstrated with for 
smoking where it will annoy others, will 
say, “‘ Well, I guess I’ve got a right to 
smoke; if on’t like it, you can emi- 
grate.” That is his standpoint—that he 
has a right to smoke. But has he a right 
to smoke his neighbor too? Has any man 
a right to poison and vitiate the common 
air for the sake of his own enjoyment? 
Have men any more right to pollute the 
atmosphere of Murray Hill with the smoke 
from poisonous weeds than they have to 
pollute it with the noxious orders of a 
sludge-acid factory? Have men any more 
right to puff out tobacco-smoke in a crowd 
than they have to throw around vitriol in 
a crowd? We grant that a man has a 
right to smoke; but he has no right to 
compel others to take his smoke. In his 

ursuit of happiness he has no right to 


infringe on that of another man. If. a 
man must smoke, let him do it in private, 
and not where he will annoy and injure 


others. Public opinion ought to compel 
this; if it is not powerful enough to do it 
unaided, ought not the law 
not, why not? 


to aid? If 








The King of the Body is the brain; the stomach 
its main support; the nerves its messengers; the 
bowels, the kidneys. and the pores its rateguards. In- 
digestion creates a violent revolt among these at- 
taches of the regal organ, and to bring them back to 
their duty there is nothing like the regulating, —. 
ing. invigorating, cooling operation of TARRANT’s 
SELTZER APERIENT. It reno-vates the system, and 
restores to health both the body and the mind. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS., 

















~“@RATEFUL_COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
whic aveera the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by acareful ———- of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa —— has jaw ty rad our 

breakfast-tables with a - ~ ly flavored be 
peg may save us many heavy doctors’ bi is. eT) 8 

the judicious use of such articles of diet that a con- 

Biation may ——— built up until stro! —- 
to resist every tend Hoe-x ot 
tle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there BP a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft b. y keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure my +k = a@ properly nourished frame.” — 
Ct 


aa Be yor or milk Sold in 





vil 
Made simply with ‘yo 
tins only (3¢-. and Pb.) lal 


James Epps & Co., Homeopathic Chemist, 
London. England. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 

well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


IRES’.< aur ROVED ROOT BEER 
5c. Packawe makes 5 gallons of a de- 
lcious, wholesome, sparkling Temperance bever- 
age. Ask your druggist, or sent by mail for 25e, 

S . E. HIRES, 48 N. Dela. Ave., 








_Philadelphia, Pa 





“RESEAT your CHAIRS 
The Fibre Chair Seat.geather 
finish (brown. green, or roon), 
may be fastened to any chair 
with brass-head nails. Price, up 
to 16 in. 3%0c., 17 or 18 in. 42c, Sent 
by mail, fitted, on receipt of 
— pattern with price and 
for postage per seat. Sam- 
le and circular 4 for 3c, stam, 
ogee | and nap Geese. N. 
Bey poo. 4 Washington St. 
EAT nm * 
Boston. tiold by the 










CRERCH, FURNITURE. 


Medal of Honor 


Awarded by the United States Commissioners t 


PAINE'S MANUFACTORY, 


48 Canal and 141 Friend Sts., 
Boston, Mass. 
PRICES: $30, 35, 45, 65, 75, 85, 90, 105, 125 t 
$525 PER SET. 
Churches will be furnished direct from the Manu 


tactory at the same prices as to reaper Dealers 
Photographs and Price Liat sent hy mal 


Church LIGHT, 
aren Rees Ptcotag 
t and the Beat Light known 


enpes 
for © Ho Stores. x, ow Windows, 
P. eture Galler- 
















ciren)ar andestimate. A liberal disceunt 
to churebes aod the trade. 
NK. 651 Pearl St... N.Y. 


] | RNS 
MAGICLANTE Ns 


CT, MILLIGAN] 


“SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS 


Made oi Meriny and Silk, New — Beautiful Designs, 
trom $1.50 to $10. 
CLARENCE A. MART ‘& CO., 
133 NortTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHTA, Pa. 
Send for iliustrated price-list 


ARTISTIC 
PASO SILK BANNERS 


FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 


ww y 4 Send we J. & R. LAM 
59 Carm Ay New York 
FOR HAND BOOK 


enceennmanpreninn sina - qa 


CHURCH FURNITURE, $. S. BANNERS. 


R. GEISLER, 127 Clinton Place (W. 8th St.), N. Y. 


A FREE Bee 


OF THE 


tA 

OUT TIGIAY AL 

ILLUSTRATING THE INTERNATIONAL 
SERIES.S S.S. LESSONS 


GIVEN TOANY SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SUPT. SENDING US HIS NAME 
AND ADDRESS AND NAME OF 
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The famous Beethoven an with a beautiful 
Pipe Top, Handsome Black Walnnt Case, suitable 
ee the Parlor, Church or Sabbath School. 

hipped on one year's trial, with Organ Bench, 


Stool and Music, ONLY 
7 & * 


.) 
Remit by Bank Draft, Post Office Order or Regis- 
tered Letter. Money refunded with interest if 
not as represented after one year’s use. Organs 
built on the old plan, $20, $40, $50 8 to 11 stops. 
a@ Catalogue FREE. Address or call upon 
DANIEL es BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 
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HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, Anh, 
Builders of the Grand Organs in emont Temple 
Boston ; Piymeste Charch, Brooklyn; Music Hall, 
Cincinnati: Church of the Hol ly Commiunton, Phila, 
delphia; and of nearly 1,100 


Oc iURCH ORGANS 


for every of the country. We invite attention 4 
our new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $506 


$1000, and upw. 
Cc , ORGAN ny and otbers, 
are i to apply to us direct for all information 
with our ag DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
(rR an and specifications yak yy = on application. 
Recond-hand Organs for sale at low 


Ghurch Organs. 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED, & CO., 
fee sae No a 


Cor. of Cambr rove Sts., 


. Masa 
Builders of the i oy ‘the “New OLp Sours” 
CHURCH, Bosto: HRIST CHURCH, Baltimore, Sr. 
Feige 8, Philadelphia, ALL SAINTS’, Worcester, 
FArRRANKS’ MEMORIAL CHURCH, St. Johns’ 
Garp, Vt. and many others. Send for circulars, 


GEO. KH. RYDER & CO., 
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2058 | Washington Street, Roston. 
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The New Terms to Clubs. 


_ GOOD NEWS TO CLUBS.—Hereafter, when requested to do so, we shall send the papers for a club to the separate individual addresses of its menhon, 
instead of in packages as heretofore. This will relieve the person who gets up a club of the task of taking the papers from the post-office each week, an 
of distributing them. It is intended that the papers for a club shall all go to one post-office ;—when, however, a portion b the teachers of a school get their mail 
matter from one post-office, and others of the sAME scrtooL get theirs from another post-office, the papers will be sent to two or more offices, if desired. The 
subscription rates are as follows :—From one to four copies, $2.00 each ; from five to nine copies, $1.50 each ; from ten to nineteen copies, $1.25 each ; twenty 
copies or over, $1.00 each. To the person who succeeds in forming, at these regular club rates, a club of either grade, we will send one additional copy free. 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS—A New Plan.—To put the paper within the reach of the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, are shut out from the P apes ang of forming large clubs, we now hope a plan which we believe will meet the approval of all subscribers, as it will 
ive to such schools the benefit of the very lowest rate. According to the regular terms, a club of twenty subscribers or over is uired, in order to secure the 
ow rate of one.dollar per copy a year. e new plan, however, provides that when the entire force of teachers in any school is than twenty, the club rate 
to such school shall be $1.00 per copy, on condition that the order for the papers be accompanied by a statement from the superintendent that the number of 
copies ordered in the club is not leas than the full number of teachers in the school. When two or more of the teachers of any school belong to the same family, 
and therefore need but one paper, such teachers may be counted as ONE in making up the number for a club. 
_ _ If a school is kept open during only a ion of the year, the papers can be ordered for three months or more at the same proportionate rate. If, for 
instance, a school has but five teachers, it will cost only $1.25 to supply them all with The Sunday School Times every week for three months,—or only $2.50 
for six months. Surely no teacher will wish to do without the help that this paper gives, when it can be had at so small a cost. 


FOUR WEEKS FREE.—To my or the forming of clubs, we make the following offer: Upon the request of the pastor, superintendent, or any teacher 
of a Sunday-school in which The Sunday School Times has not been generally used, we will send each week, for four weeks, free of charge, as many copies of 


the paper as may be needed for the entire force of teachers. This will give the teachers of a school an opportunity to give the paper a thorough trial, and yet 
put them under no obligation to continue taking it. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SHOPPING BY MAIL. DURING CHICAGO WEEKLY NEWS, extending from the date of roccht 


to January Ist next for TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. The CHICAGO ' 1 
Out-of-town people who cannot con- WEEKLY NEWS isa large 32-column paper, edited with special reston KeonkcWo. 














° reference to the needs of the family circle. It is especially complete 
veniently travel may have samples sent ee oe cus paper, every issue prossulal Selaaiicke Sor maa gen 
them of Dry Goods and all other goods of all important happenings the world over, Its Chicago Market Bankers 
that ll. if th ill ite N Quotations are full and trustworthy. It is Independent in Poli- ® 
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charge and no need to order if not densed oe on Ab. Literature, Science, Saaiettion, Fashions, preen  Fmy pnt ‘oi ae a yy 
suited. We make it a business to attend etc.,and SIX COMPLETED STORIES in every issue. Itis the c 

















tosuch letters quickly ; and when ordere| SAAN oanest suctsocliinn neahiy nubished inh United Siateycost | ates ormuropes 
come we send the exact article wanted, with the Character of the CHICAGO WEEKLY NEWS te on wun. + item Ahnige testes 
and at exactly same price as other cus- | AUGUST. ONEY of sending thie. paper from ate i Seseary lat 

tomers pay when here buying in person. bs BA aGb, ons wang be ate cane Ine slieaiseaionn. ob elit of five St 2 
When goods are not as ordered we take| NS SON, Publisher, 123 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, ll, RZ e 
them back. Having trained and re- ’ pre aes ee } Be ex 
sponsible clerks, i are able to use z A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. 3 g we 
diseretion in filling orders, we are en- | A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by s @ 
abled to give great satisfaction to the|  H- Cuax i? Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, with fine 32 ; PY == 
ae customers bipe ane he Lange em ere: A r, superintendent, or teacher, can hardly get for himself a more helpfal book than SHAW. APPLIN & CO. 

ro us. With a reputation of twenty | “A Model Superintendent.” ‘It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did ‘ “ 


ili it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it.| Parlor, Church and Lodge Furniture 

years at retailing, we cannot afford to , ih 

! good by lack of His methods gn ki original and The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 27 Su ry Street, Boston, Mass. 

ose U be oO ng, which were “ hardly know ann hich eas r 

didn : to xb os aay Write afording a valuable guide to the teacher, ag well as np th m3 dghiy fat troduces #07 by tthe method — Ray ow oy Se Yompany, 
" an example of rare good sense and he energy common-sense with which Mr. ‘Haven was Lbe:ally | Troy, N. Y., manufacture & superior quailty ot Bells 





















plainly and describe fully what is | Spied to the cause of religions instructio endowed.’ fpecial sttention gives to Church Bel 
Ps : “ From The Evening Transcript, Boston, 
wanted and about the price desired. See remehie bee 2 ree Bet Se . The volume might with great propriety be made a BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
I “ jun “school teachers and superin- “ 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. eee ee te ote oneng’ | tendents. Ta fact there is no person in any condition Bells of Pare Copper and Tin for Churches, 
From The New York Observer. n ilfe, or any community, who could not find pi ts Bebools, Fire Alarms, Forme, a. 
atts erg adend a meio puecininndent, ana ti | fee glen uae gt Me SUAGERLA TEN ceooca.@ 
JOHN WANAMAKER, Eoak even baaldesnthe con forme and exereans | efeive toll in an excellent and worthy caose. eee pees 





recise forms and exercises 
which he used Fadltea 80 ably and intelligently. and | From The Hi 
characteristics, the 


. fartford Courant. MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Thirteenth and Market and Chestnut, Philadelphia, Pa. | possessing in itself such valuable “The volume is carefully written in excellent, for- 


rect Favorably known to the public since 

volume will be widely useful.” cible English, and with a directness that engages and 1826. Church,Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 

YOU ARE CORRECT !! Prom The Westminster Teccher (Presbyterian). holds the attention to the narrative from nning to ‘d other bells; ulso Chimes and Peals. 
. i “ We know not where thereisa volume better a ae story is one that will be of great se ‘ eee ae 


worth end.... 
reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools, | *04 It is likely from Its manner and substance to se- WENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, WN. Y. 
i AY didactic icalaternent et Whats superintendent ply ty perusal it deserves.” : : 
0 well. but the exhibition of the true . 
superintendent in bie, Iie is peioc.;; Quers than |The book onght to be, in every, Gabbathachect | A Plctorial Rok’ ana Hiblen Prices reduced pet 
superintenden y rary, while, if seme means Vv 
commend it to all of our rs as one worth owning which deacons and other prominent la ra on tn neral cent, NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, 
and studying. could inwa igest it, the e could n ot be- for handsome illustrated stands 
From John E. Searles, Jr., late chairman of the ¢ Ing especially happy and favorable to all good.” AGENTS Wanted ™ Books & Bibles 
school ° haracter ; at ty; 

tive commiites of the International Sunday Con Be ay ape hergmenlye gis ag wer in ee in price; selling ist; needed every phere | I ibarel Sora. 
“This book should be in the library of every Sun- many Telations, but he is jally presen In his Bradley, Garretson & Uo. 66 = Fourth St., Philade hia. + 
day-school, and in the hands of every Sunday-schoc] | post as superintendent. ante view makes his biog- | WANTED.—Agents for “ Lfe and Bible Studies” of 





























































Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs at Reduced Prices. | Printed on one leaf. They can »e used in = 
aay address In the United Biaies. Send tor eiroulan’ | *2Y school. Price, 75 cents per hundred C 


A ee thd ; worker In the land. The single chapter on ‘A Coun- | raphy of value to all aspiring Sunday-school workers GEOR E F. PENTECOST 
Is the BEST and QUICKEST Ta Cee ts evereiam hood we Ae oe eee ane aes wee Christan — Edited by Headley under Mr. Pentecost’s direction. 
CLEAN FR d PO LISH ER labo ng in such a field, whiie every mosh et OA A yp ow Pee Zensher, Basten, 0. (aaies Beare. Over 450 pages, with sean portrait, $1.50, First two 
an fe ey yy DY 7” @ny-qcneel superintendent ought to be, but the steep Terms, etc., free. JAS. H. EARLE, Boston. 
IN THE WORLD From The Sunday School Jornal ( Methodist ) | of what an earnest, devoted superintendent actual 
Of NICKEL, SILVER WARE, | ““Thisls, peraps, the book amore all the lasces of| Was, Tt is written in a compact bat warm style. and}: CHRISTIAN 
ann PLATE Guat seeps beh wes PS) is da acer See ane Fetere ane, ante 
as AG new 
THE LUSTRO COMPANY. ow TORK Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. JAMIESON, FAUSSET, and BROWN'S, 
: ; om BIBLE COMMENTARY, 
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THE HORIZONTAL OUR WILD INDIANS 
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